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The storm has ceased: the thunder’s boom 
Is hushed, and through the breaking gloom, 
As if to bless the parting day, 
Forth shines the sun with mellow ray. 
He floods the world with golden light, 
Then slowly fades upon the sight 
So in the evening of our life, 
Though passed perchance ’mid tears and strife, 
One ray of hope will soft illume 
The gloomy conjines of the tomb: 
The sun that sets today in sorrow 
Will rise in glory on the morrow. 
~-F. 8. ’68, Fordham. 
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& 88 Much discussion is now going on as to the re- 
sults in spelling in public schools. Business men, em- 
ploying eighth grade and even high school graduates, arc 
frequently heard to complain that their clerks are woe- 
fully deficient in spelling, and the charge is made that 
the study is being neglected or clse suffering from im- 
proper methods. Supe rintendents, principals and teach- 
crs are now considering the pros and cons of the subject 
in their meetings, and as a basis for a very appropriate 
institute discussion we submit the following points -re- 
cently debated at a large gathering of school principals: 

I. Are the results obtained in the teaching of spelling 
in the several grades as satisfactory as we have a right 


to expect 4 


II. Is good spelling best secured by writing the lesson 
from day to day, or by doing the work orally; or is a 


combination of the two methods desirable ? 

III. Should spelling be made an incidental study as 
well as a regular one in school? 

IV. To what extent should any class teacher ‘te re- 
sponsible for his pupils in the spelling work of previous 
grades ? 

V. What responsibility rests upon the principal of a 
school regarding the progress of pupils in spelling ? 

VI. Is good spelilng of sufficient importance to war- 
rant teachers in spending the time necessary to secure 
it from their pupils? : 

VII. In your opinion is the complaint, that pupils of 
today do not know how to spell, well founded ? 

VIII. What is the province of oral spelling? Do you 
think that the time devoted to oral spelling is well spent ? 

IX. What do you require in the way of diacritical 
marking? Is this work of any value to the pupils in 
getting and retaining word forms? 

X. Is it necessary that pupils know the meaning of 
each and every word they are required to learn? If so, 
are best results obtained by having pupils look up def- 
initions, or will the use of the words in sentences suf- 
fice ? 

* * * * 

& “Arithmetic and reading are placed upon the pro- 
grams of all well-arranged institutes for the reason that 
both subjects are of vital importance and both are badly 
taught,” writes an experienced institute conductor. “Read- 
ing is the key to the whole situation, and yet teachers 
in hundreds of schools hasten through the lesson with- 
out question, criticism or comment. Pupils read in such 
cases words, words 

“The instruction ‘in arithme tne fails. in two essential 
Particulars. In the first place, the fundamental opera- 
tions are not mastered. Pupils are painfully slow and 
inaccurate in adding, subtracting, multiplying and divid- 











ing simple numbers. In the aalieii place, pupils are not 
taught the rational part of arithmetic successfully.. Ex- 
pianations, as they are usually given in the class room, 
are not explanations, but merely statements of the dif- 
ferent steps, or processes. Reasons for the steps are com- 
monly not called for. The road to success in arithmetic 
is first to secure rapidity and accuracy in the fundamen- 
tal operations, then to develop the rational side with vig- 
or and rigor.” 
* * * * 

#28 The vacation months ngw upon us, will fur- 
nish opportunity to remedy any defects in school ventil- 
ation, lighting, heating or general equipment. When 
parents send their children to the school house to receive 
an edueation, they have certain rights which the direc- 
tors of the school should vigilantly maintain. One of 
them, and a most important right is, that every precau- 
tion should be taken to scrupulously care for the health 
of these “little ones” while under the school roof. Hy- 
giene is a subject that should have the most careful at- 
tention. The plumbing of old school buildings 
should be thoroughly tested for escaping sewer 
A child known to be attacked or to be suffering 
from a contagious disease should, at once, be removed, 
and not be permitted to resume its place until entirely 
cured. It is no exeuse to say that children must have 
such and such a disease incidental to childhood. 

The question of light in the school room should be of 
the first importance. A school room should not be a 
source of profit for oculists. The glare of the sunlight 
through uncurtained windows is just as bad as tlie dark 
and artificially ill-lighted rooms. Desks that are so low 
as to cause undue stooping are an abomination. Ventil- 
ation is also of great importance, a system that will al- 
low the escape of vitiated air, and give in return plenty 
of pure oxygen. 


gas. 


* * * * 


% 8A knowledge of grammar is essential to the full 
appreciation of the masterpieces of literature. With ad- 
vanced pupils, the right study of grammar is a means 
of mental discipline, fully equal to that of mathematics. 
“T hold,” says Tyndall, “that the proper study of lan- 
guage is an intellectual discipline of the highest kind. 
The piercing through the involved and inverted sentences 
of Paradise Lost; the linking of the verb to its oft dis- 
tant nominative, of the relative to its distant antece- 
dent, of the agent to the object of the transition verb, of 
the preposition to the noun or pronoun which it gov- 
erned; the study of variations in mood and tense; the 
transformations often necessary to bring out the true 
grammatical structure of a sentence—all this was to my 
young mind a discipline of the highest value, and, in- 
deed, a source of unflagging delight.” 

* * * * 

8 8We do not hold that religion can be imparted 
as is the knowledge of history or grammar; the repeti- 
tion of the catechism or the reading of the Gospel is not 
religion. Religion is something more subtle, more inti- 
mate, more all-pervading; it speaks to the heart and the 
head; it is an ever-living presence in the school room; 
it is reflected from the pages of our reading books. It is 
nourished by the prayers with which our daily exercises 
are opened and closed; it is brought in to control the 
affections, to keep watch over the imagination; it forbids 
to the mind any but useful, holy, and innocent thoughts; 
it enables the soul to resist temptation, it guides the con- 
science, inspires horror for sin and love of virtue. It 
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must be an essential element of our lives, the very at- 
mosphere of our breathing, the soul of every action. 

This is religion as the Catholic Church understands 
it, and this is why she seeks to foster the religious spirit 
in every soul contided to her, at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, without rest, without break, from the cradle 
to the grave. ”—Brother Az 2ar tas. 

*% 

Fe What sins we think of a ai sician who, after 
receiving a diploma, would practice year after year with- 
out reading any of the numerous publications designed 
to keep medical men posted on the discoveries and ex- 
periences of their brethren—the particulars as to meth- 
ods found unusually successful in the treatment of vari- 
ous diseases¢ Would we want to employ such a doctor? 
Most certainly not. We want no experimenting in our 
own case. We prefer to protit by the experiences of oth- 
ers, and have our case treated according to the best in- 
formation obtainable. So it is with pupils and teach- 
ers. ‘The teacher who is on the look-out to profit by the 
advice of those who have given much time and thought 
to particular points or problems of teaching, is saving her- 
self and her pupils. As a matter of fact, there are prob- 
ably no physicians of any account who get along without 
tive or six professional periodicals. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one meets or hears of a teacher who is indifferent 
to the use of a “school paper,” and who asserts that she 
has no time to read one. It is the teacher who thinks 
she has no time to read a professional periodical, who 
most needs it. For how can a well-managed class make 
such requirements on a teacher’s time, after school hours, 
as to deny her even an hour or two for self-improve- 
ment? It is pretty certain that where such assertion is 
made, there is an absence of proper methods and a waste 
of time in dispatching class work. The records are filled 
with successsful teachers of large classes who have found 
time to write books, as well as to read them. To repeat, 
the teacher who says she hasn’t time to read a profession- 
al publication, is the very one who most needs to post up 
on the methods of others. 

#4 8%Writing in regard to a paragraph on the names 
of children’s sodalities, which appeared in these pages 
last month, but from which statement of limited appli- 
cation was omitted, Father P. A. Murphy, 8.J., of the 
Church of the Gesu, Milwaukee, furnishes us with the 
following interesting information: 

“The primary patron of all sodalities is one, viz.: the 
Blessed Virgin, under some title or privilege peculiar to 
her—Presentation, Assumption, ete, though the Im- 
maculate Conception is most common. There are six 
species of sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, se: vivi, mar- 
ried men; juvines, young or unmarried men; matronae, 
married ladies; virgines, young or unmarried ladies; pueri 
and puellae, boys and girls. Each of these has a second- 
ary patron, a saint, selected according to choice. The 
boys here have St. Aloysius; in other places they might 
prefer St. Stanislaus or John Birchmans, or any other 
favorite of youth. Likewise, our girls have St. Agnes, 
but not necessarily imposed by the nature of the sodality. 
Any other saint could be selected just as well.” 

* * * * 


&2%Through the kindness and generosity of a zeal- 
ous friend of Catholic education, copies of The Journal 
have been sent, during the past few months, to some of 
the comparatively few schools not yet represented on our 
subscription lists. This arrangement expires with the 
present issue, and we trust that all who have been thus 
favored will show their appreciation and reciprocate by 
subscribing for the coming year on their own account. 
This is your special medium, and REMEMBER every 
new subscription helps make The Journal better and more 
useful for all. 
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, [(@@°Subscribers who have not yet remitted for the current 
year are requested to do so as soon as possible. ] 


How Are We Doing 
The Master’s Work. 


A SISTER OF PROVIDENCE, ST. MARY'S OF THE WOODS, IND. 


“Behold, I have created the smith that bloweth 
the coals in the fire, and bringeth forth an in- 
strument for his work.” 

» HIS sublime word-picture Isaiah has given 
fof the Omnipotent assigning to man his 
every niche in creation, his every. craft and 
Fcalling in life. He has ereated the smith, 
He has placed the flame element in the coals, 
but it must be kindled by the effort of the 
Sworkman, who also brings forth an_ instru- 
ea ment for his work. 
The Almighty, as it were, enters into part- 
inership with His creature, and wishing to give 
“a him the satisfaction, the pleasure and _ the 
profit of all he produces, leaves him to beat 
and hammer and mould at the forge of his 
life-work, that He may reward him in the hereafter ac- 
cording to his merits, with a recompense incapable of 
being conceived by the heart of man. Here is Utopia 
in its reality; here, a trust all in favor of the laborer; 
here, a scale infinitely beyond the wage hire. 

All history commends ancient Egypt where the son 
followed the trade or profession of the father, each gen- 
eration improving and expanding in skill and proficiency 
under the incentive of perfecting, as far as possible, its 
cherished heirloom. The profession of teaching, at once 
the most honored and honorable among the Egyptians, 
rose to such distinction that even in the early ages of 
Christianity, Alexandria was still the school sought for the 
advantage of purely secular learning. The Hebrews 
legislated for this great calling, and no one under thirty 
was permitted to teach. It remained for the Church, 
however, to invest the teacher with his real dignity and 
map out his work with a view to the only true and last- 
ing education, and to give him a model which is above 
all other models, since she sends him forth to manifest 
Jesus everywhere and to form Jesus always. 

The work of the Christian teacher is thus character- 
ized by the late Archbishop Hennessy: “His is not the 
task to carve the image of a man out of marble, or put 
his likeness on canvas as sculptors and painters do, but 
to build up out of poor human nature a living, breathing, 
speaking, active image of God’s Son made man. For 
this work the riches of heaven and the forces of Omnipo- 
tence are at his service.” Yet, according to the Divine 





arrangement, he must by self-improvement make him-. 


self a fit instrument for his work. 

The opportunities for self-improvement in the teach- 
ing orders of the Church may be said to be almost in- 
finite; where day after day, the members may not only 
drink of the Castalian spring, but of the purest foun- 
tain of religion; where the rule prescribes earnest efforts 
for self-sanctification, thereby insuring more fully the 
sanctification of others; where environment and exam- 
ple spur on to the acquisition of fuller knowledge and 
higher wisdom. If the pagan philosopher, Pythagoras, 
deemed it necessary to withdraw his pupils from the 
world and its distractions, and in chastity, mortification 
and prayer to the gods, to teach them the sublime truths 
of philosophy, he certainly, as says Archbishop Ryan, in- 
culeated a great truth, most firmly believed by all true 
educators—the influence of the state of the heart on the 
intellect. Purity of heart is the great clarifier of the in- 
tellect. 

No matter what the reputation of an order may be, 
there is always need of the individual improvement, first, 
along the lines required by strict and immediate duties; 
then, along those of general culture suitable to the lofty 
calling of the teacher. For lines of general culture, 
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Longfellow laid down to read one grand poem every day, 
to hear at least one page of good music, to study a pie- 
ture in nature if possible, otherwise on canvas, which in 
itself is all very good, and very often carried out liter- 
ally by the religious teacher and even surpassed let me 
say, by the Nun, when she goes before the Most Holy three 
times daily, to chant in choir the heart poetry of the roy- 
al prophet, and hearkens to the soul-lifting music in the 
chapel, and blesses God daily through His beauties of 
creation. 

Helps there are in abundance, but what we need is to 
know their practical value and not be carried away by 
everything novel. very good Via Media is pointed 
out by the author of “The Harmony of the Religious 
Life,” where in the study of Etudes, we are told substan- 
tially, that the progress around us need not find us the 
first to east off the old nor yet the last to take up the 
new, but a judicious blending of both, and the means of 
doing so are very clearly prescribed. The book through- 
out is pregnant with valuable lessons that will more than 
repay a thorough study; and when we set ourselves to 1 
vigorous practicing of the “Do Re Mi” tones of the scale, 
and find how long we have to stay on these before pro- 
eceding to the remainder of the gamut, we forget all 
about feeling sore over having our “mental rocker” so 
ruthlessly demolished. 

A mistake some—not young teachers, for they are too 
circumspect, and yet not the old, for they know better 
—make, is to try to keep up with the young society 
misses among their pupils who feel they must gush over 
the books of the hour. A religious lives in a higher at- 
mosphere than such books usually breathe, and instead of 
descending to the level of her pupils, she should try at 
least to bring them up to her standard. All the infor- 
mation needed in regard to books of the day may be had 
from our high-class Catholic magazines, whose editors are 
able to sum up their value in a few words. 

Some study requiring exertion, even though we never 
expect to teach it, could be pursued with advantage for 
the sake of mental gain and the growth in culture, say, 
for example, a language either ancient or modern. 
Thanks to the conservatism of our Catholie schools, the 
classics are again gaining ground where a few years ago, 
discourses were made on the value of stenograhy and 
typewriting for a liberal education, consigning Greek 
and Latin to the department of electives. Latin being 
the tongue of Mother Church, could find an honored 
place in our efforts for self-improvement, The beautiful 
Liturgy of the Church, too, merits more attention than 
we are sometimes prone to give it. The Liturgical Year, 
read in the refectory every day, gives a wealth of infor- 
mation and an increased appreciation of the beauties of 
the Church ceremonies. 

Do we fully realize the great benefit to culture as well 
as to spirituality, accruing from the constant reading 
and study of the Holy Scripture? “Fra Arminio,” from 
whom we quoted before in this paper, makes us see this 
very clearly in the articles, “The Advantage of Bible 
Study” and “Our Letters Patent from Heaven,” as found 
in The Dolphin for April and May of the present year. 

The teacher can profit greatly by a careful reading of 
our well-edited Catholic magazines, old and new, for- 
eign and domestic, in as far as the articles touch on her 
work and her needs. 

To permit the mind to lie fallow for any great length 
of time is most detrimental, and the teacher who has not 
done so learns “how far the gulf-stream of youth may 
flow into the arctie regions of life,” and mellow age finds 
her like old wine at her best. 

Many of the busiest religious make it a practice to 
memorize daily something from prose or poem in order 
to keep the memory in working order. 

superior-general of a large community is playfully 
accused by her subjects of keeping a “chained Bible,” 
because it never leaves its accustomed place in her room, 
and with her manifold duties, she finds time to read the 
New Testament and a part of the Old every year. 
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Recently a teacher wrote: “I have just finished trans- 
lating a Homily of St. John Chrysostom—this year I 
have given the time I gave formerly to outside reading to 
Greek, and with much better results, I think.” This re- 
ligious has never been called on teach Greek, and may 
never have oceasion to do so. 

Trinity College, in which we take a sort of family 
pride, and to which we say with all our heart, “prospere 
procede, et regna,’ is a monument to the progressive 
and far-reaching spirit of its projectors and may well be 
a stimulus to all who have at heart the great cause of 
Catholic education. 


=" 
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The Teacher’s Reading. 


“ LESLIE STANTON.”’ 





I T goes without saying that the teacher must be a well- 

read man. The very nature of his calling and the 
successful fulfillment of his duties demand that he possess 
a well-ordered store of knowledge and an acquaintance 
more or less intimate with the world of men and affairs. 
From other professional men we do not exact so much. 
The electrician is expected to know about electricity, but 
not necessarily the history of the Punie Wars. From the 
medical man an intimate knowledge of physiology, hy- 
gene and kindred subjects is demanded, but it were un- 
reasonable to expect him to solve an abstruse problem in 
the higher mathematics. But with the teacher it is oth- 
erwise. Professional men generally are supposed to know 
a great deal about one thing; the teacher is expected to 
know a great deal about everything. 

And yet, to fit himself for such exacting demands, the 
teacher has, comparatively, the least efficient preparation. 
After a hurried normal school course, briefer and_ less 
thorough than that imparted in any other professional 
training-college, he at once takes up his life work. Dur- 
ing the first few years in class the teacher has little time 
and less inclination to engage in the study of history or 
literature or science. Tf in any profession there is a 
storm and stress period, the educator certainly has am- 
ple experience of it during his first year as teacher. Tt is 
unquestionably the most trying time of his whole career, 
when body and mind, nerves and brain, are alike severely 
taxed. 

One thing is very evident here. The teacher may wish 
to study everything, but, onee for all, he must realize 
that he ean study but few things at a time. With the 
small leisure he has at his disposal, he must pursue his 
studies and readings with clear-cut, definite aims and 
sane, practical methods. 

Realizing the importance of his life work, its bound- 
less possibilities and its sacred character, his first aim in 
his private studies should be to make himself daily more 
and more fitted for the successful discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties. 

The teacher must remember that, if he is desirous of 
edueating others, he must in the first place edueate him- 
self. Knowing that the end of education is to make good 
and noble men, he should devote special attention to 
such reading as tends to nourish and invigorate spiritual 
and intellectual growth. He should strive in his reading 
to draw closer to God, the one great source of life and 
light and truth. He should strive day after day to be- 
come more spiritual, more intellectual, more broadly and 
deeply eultured, not merely through motives of self-in- 
terest, but beeause, by making himself richer in the 
things of the mind and the soul. he is fitting himself the 
better to make Christian members of society of those 
under his charge. 

Tn his reading the teacher should aim less at acquir- 
ing mere information than at securing that full, well- 
rounded development of mind and soul that is ealled eul- 
ture. He should not seck to know merely, but to grow. 


Knowledge is not power—but what we are, that makes 
us or mars us. 
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It were certainly a pitiful thing should a teacher have 
no higher aim in his reading than to become an animat- 
ed encyclopedia. He should, of course, strive to master 
the facts of history, of literature, of science that come 
in his way; but he-should not rest here. It is important 
that he have a harmony, a correlation of things and 
events in his mind, that he should perceive the interde- 
pendence, the vital connection between apparently iso- 
lated facts and ideas. Unless he thus aims at treating 
the various odds and ends of knowledge as fragments of 
one grand organic whole, his reading and studying, no 
matter how arduously engaged in, will be of little or no 
cultural benefit. 

The teacher must read with method. Having sclect- 
ed some branch of science, some period of history or 
some master of literature as the subject-matter of his 
study, he should apply himself to such reading as will 
give him a clear insight and a lucid comprehension of 
the subject. 

It is an excellent thing to plan one’s reading, to draw 
up a regulation for one’s leisure hours, and then to fol- 
low that regulation faithfully. Such a study plan should 
not be made to cover every moment of one’s spare time. 
It is wise to reserve a small margin for miscellaneous 
reading, for intellectual recreation and relaxation. But 
the study plan, when once made, should be faithfully and 
unswervingly adhered to. It is no exaggeration to say 
that one year of reading thus methodically made is of 
more benefit than three of indiscriminate and desultory 
perusal of books, magazines and newspapers. 


2 
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Helps and Hindrances 
in the Class-Room. 


REV. J. F. NICHOLSON, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


THE class-room is the teacher’s sanctum. Love of the 

elass-room should permeate every fibre of the teach- 
er’s being. The teacher who would prefer to be any- 
where else than in the class-room, should not be in the 
class-room. 

The teacher who is always impatient for the bell 
to ring, or who thinks the end of the session will never 
come, is a fish out of water. The teacher who thinks 
that work ends with the class hours, and whose spare 
moments are not given to devising ways and means for 
the improvement and success of the class, is in a sad 
predicament. When I speak of spare moments, I do 
not mean to exclude a reasonable time for recreation. 

If teachers should find that they have not the neces- 
sary disposition and qualifications, but are still dis- 
tined to teach through force of cireumstances, they can 
only justify their position by endeavoring to acquire 
what is wanting by prayer and practice. They may 
not sueceed fully, but they go a Jong way towards the 
goal. To form the hearts and train the minds of men 
and women is a serious responsibility, and no sacrifice 
is too great to accomplish it. Where Catholic normals 
and training schools exist, the work of properly equip- 
ping teachers is facilitated; their absence does not ab- 
solve the teacher from making proper preparation. On 
the contrary, it demands more personal exertion. 

Teachers should not enter the class-room without 
knowing the subject to be taught therein, and knowing 
that they know it. Teachers should not attempt to ex- 
plain what they do not understand, lest both teacher 
and taught should come to grief in the ditch, and 
sooner or later this will be the result of going unpre- 
pared into the class-room. Some teachers have been 
teaching the same class and the same subjects in the 
same way for years, and consequently think they need 
no preparation. It would be well for them to remember 
that in this at least there is something new under the 
sun, and the fact that they have been teaching it in 
the same way, might suggest that possibly there might 








If many of the educational fads 
and discoveries of modern times are a waste of both 
teacher’s and pupil’s energy, it does not follow that 


be some better way. 


they are all wrong. Some things at least that are pass- 
ing for new, have been practiced by teachers twenty 
years ago to the writer’s knowledge. 

Teachers should not forget the remark already made 
in these pages, that “hearing lessons” does not consti- 
tute the essence of teaching. The teacher should not 
show any particular predilection for books in which 
questions and answers are “cut and dry,” for although 
they may be easicr for the time being, they lack that 
completeness which is necessary to present a subject in 
its proper light; furthermore, it does not require teach- 
ers in the strict sense, to ask ready-made questions; any 
person who is able to read, can do that. The plan of 
giving so many pages on questions one day and hearing 
them the next, is a pernicious one. The subject to be 
studied should be briefly reviewed in its most important 
bearings, both in itself and in relation to other events 
or facts. 

Suppose the surrender of Yorktown is under consid- 
eration. What important consequences followed from 
it? It put an end to the Revolution, it gave birth to 
the Republic of the West, it put a check on political des- 
potism, it procured a shelter for the oppressed of other 
lands, it gave the principle of religious liberty the pro- 
tection of the law. When great events are shown in their 
proper setting, they are not liable to be forgotten or 
lightly passed over as they are when made nothing more 
than the burden of a memory lesson. 

Of all people in the world, teachers can least afford 
to show partiality to pupils. Children are naturally 
jealous. They have not sufficient self-control to check 
their jealousy, nor sufficient cunning to conceal it. The 
teacher who shows partiality to a child in class, is in 
reality an enemy of that child. There is truth as well 
as poetry in Gray’s line, “a favorite has no friend.” 
Then, besides, the usefulness of the teacher is hampered 
beyond reckoning. Impartiality is a pedagogical vir- 
tue difficult to practice. Some children are attractive 
by their appearance, some by their manners, some by 
their dress, some on account of social position, etc. 
Ilow is the teacher to resist? First of all, the teacher 
is paid not to show partiality but to teach; 
secondly, the teacher must avoid partiality to do the 
work of God properly; thirdly, the teacher is supposed 
to have some training, and the urgent necessity of this 
qualification should be an important part of the train- 
ing. 

The foremost thought of the merchant is his mer- 
chandise, of the broker his stocks, of the tailor his 
cloth, of the shoemaker his last, of the sailor his ship, 
of the fisherman his nets, of the astronomer the plancts, 
of the botanist his herbs, and if they lose sight of that 
foremost thought for any considerable time, they can 
write failure across the path of their calling. It is the 
same with the teacher. 

Were I writing a book of meditations for teachers 
who combine the active and contemplative life, I could 
not think of a more beneficial daily meditation thar 
the day’s failures and successes in the class-room. 

% * * 

“&.%.%The editors of The Journal will be pleased to 
receive copies of lectures delivered at convent institutes 
during the summer, or of papers read by experienced 
teachers and likely to prove of general interest and val- 
ue. Many of the lectures and papers delivered at these 
institutes are too good to go no further, and we are sure 
that every reader in a position to do anything in the mat- 
ter, has the welfare of the general cause sufficiently at 
heart to see that the best of this material is not lost to 
fellow-workers of other orders. All that is exceptionally 
good should be reeorded—and recorded where it will be 
a help to the greatest number, viz.: in the pages of The 
Catholic School Journal. 
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Teachers’ Institutes. 


“ A SUPERVISOR OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS.” 


HEN so many state boards of education decree 
that “Institutes for Teachers” must be held, 
when so many well-known, some real, some 
would-be educators talk at them, when so 
many book publishers spread out their wares 
to wary and unwary school teachers during 
the sessions, when educator journals declare 
and prove, at least to the satisfaction of their 
encyclopedic editors, the absolute necessity 
of institutes for the salvation of child and 
of school, and of teachers and of country, 
it seems rather hazardous, not to say down- 
right folly and educational heresy, to raise 
any doubt about’ the practical value of such 
pedagogical conventions. Anybody, however, at all fam- 
iliar with the “sayings” and “doings” at many institutes 
has a clear right to ask the question: what is the practical 
yalue for the teacher in her regular class-room duties ? 

I only voice the thoughts and words of many in close 
touch with school work when I say that education in 
quantity and devices is being dangerously overdone in our 
country, while underdone in quality and sound results. 
Teachers are in despair over it, superintendents deplore it, 
business men criticize it, parents oppose it and doctors 
warn the public of impending mental indigestion of the 
rising youth, yet no hand is raised to check the false ten- 
dency, and to tighten the purse strings of the state 
against extravagance and novelties. 

The voluminous talk at institutes is, in no small meas- 
ure, responsible for this state of things. 

I attended an institute in Massachusetts, a few years 
ago, and on meeting, after one of the sessions, a very ex- 
perienced gentleman teacher, said to him: “What are we 
to think of Mr. X who has been talking a long time?” 
Well, he said, “I think that he is now a candidate for the 
Holy Trinity, as he has solved all the mysteries about 
children and education, that have been hidden from mor- 
tal man up to the present.” 

“How about Mr. Y ?? “Oh! he is a candidate for 
college, where psychological and biological rhetoric is 
more important than fact, truth and clear thinking.” 

“Thank you,” I said. I was afraid that T was too dull to 
eatch their electrifying ideas, but I see, “there were oth- 
ers.” 

These general, vague quasi-psychological talks on edu- 
cational and pedagogical theories, do not advance the 
teacher, and rather fill the minds of listeners with unrest 
and stupor, because they have nothing in their own heads, 
or in the schoolroom that has any connection with these 
pseudo theories and notions. 

A teacher well expressed it once to me in these words: 
“perhaps that kind of a child exists somewhere on our 
planet, but, in all my years of teaching, I have never met 
one,” 

I do not undervalue straight and clear exposition of 
psychology in its relation to pedagogy, for it is real and 
important, but the bewildering and misleading notions 
that too often abound. 

The Practical Kind of Institute Work.” 

There is a phase of institute work at once practical and 
profitable. 

A school room is not a theory, but a condition, claiming 
the teacher’s attention. 

A room, more or less well equipped, lighted, heated, ven- 
tilated, ete.. with 40, 50 or even 70 real live youngsters 
of flesh and blood, of personality, of individuality, and 
holding many secret germs of a hundred different kinds. 

A teacher must then be a manager over these 70 indi- 
viduals, and management requires clear foresight, good 
judgment, and prompt, yet tactful ways to get results. 

_ The teacher must map out the work to be done by each 
individual ‘as a unit or as part of a social unit, section or 











class; must stir up the physical and mental activities of 
work; must show how to do each piece of work, finding of- 
ten her lauguage in explanation or illustration “over the 
heads” or “out of sight” of the budding minds, that stare 
and wonder at what it is all about; must then get the 
youngsters to do it by themselves; must control it, see 
how far it is wrong, show the workers how to correct it 
and see that they do correct it, or see that it is done over 
again and again and again; then must see that the work 
is personal, has become a part of the child’s mental and 
moral makeup, to be applied in life at work and duty; 
lastly praise judiciously and blame with kind charity. 


This plan must be followed with the subject matter of 
Prayer, Christian Doctrine, Manners, Language, (read- 
ing, spelling, composition, writing), Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Music, Sewing, Physical Culture, Hygiene, 
Temperance, not to mention electives and fads to suit lo- 
eal needs and cranks. 


When one considers all this calmly and seriously, he 
must wonder whether the Lord ever created anyone to 
meet the requirements for a modern up to date teacher, in 
whom thought, forethought and afterthought will soon ex- 
haust the strongest vitality. 

Taking for granted the required brains, training, 
knowledge and sympathy for the child and the subject 
taught, without these, teaching is only nominal, often 
injurious alike to party teaching and taught, the best 
form of institute work would seem to be: 


1. A schoolroom with a class of children, not picked 
for the oceasion, but of about usual normal conditions in 
number, talent, blood and dress. 

2. All the grades or at least 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th, 
with an experienced teacher in each grade, giving a lesson 
in presence of the memhers of the institute. 

3. First an exercise in organization of room, to get 
economy of space and time in entering, leaving, standing, 
kneeling, going to and from blackboard, distributing 
books, paper, pencils, changing from busy work to recita- 
tion, calling by card ete. There is often great waste of 
time, and energy through lack of method and orderly, 
prompt habits, and the development of good habits of 
speech and manners, in the broadest sense of this word, 
forms three-fourths of elementary good education. 

4, Then a review lesson on any one subject, language 
or arithmetic being the best and most difficult, with a tri- 
nle object in view, namely to stir up pupils’ mental activ- 
ity, to establish the line of communication between teach- 
er and the pupils’ actual knowledge and condition of 
mind, and to show how to keep up the unity of teaching 
from one grade to another or from simple to more complex 
elements. The vractice of habitual quick reviews cannot 
be overestimated. 

5. Next a development of a new lesson in the same 
branch, to show how unity and continuity are secured and 
to make the pupils think out for themselves, if possible. 
the next step, or a new process, or a complication of 
something already known. 

6. Finally a lesson of application to show how far pu- 
pils have personally grasped the knowledge or process, by 
doing similar work, but not just what was said or done 
in the book or by the teacher. Mental oral arithmetic and 
oral composition in language are the best means of testing 
personal power and grasp. 

The art of auestioninge clearly, briefly and directly will 
he seen in all these phases of work, the skill in making 
thoughtful. thinking instead of guessing pupils, and the 
economy of time. voice and energy will all be exemplified. 
No one but a well trained and experienced teacher can do 
work of this kind, especially in presence of an audience, 
and one hour thus employed is worth a whole week of con- 
ferences on theory and method. Institute work, thus ear- 
ried on will be practical, interesting and instructive, and 
all the lookers on will hear a gentle voice whispering the 
heavenly admonition and fruitful inspiration, “go thou 
and do likewise.” 
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Some Catholic Points 
in American History. 


HE Catholic history of this country begius with the 

earliest explorers by sea and land. The Catholics 
discovered and colonized Greenland, and had eathedral, 
church and convent there. Leif Ericson and his Catholic 
Northmen discovered and visited Vinland, and were fol- 
lowed by Catholic bishops and priests. 

Christopher Columbus, the Catholic, discovered the 
Western continent; and if we undertake to examine who 
discovered and who explored the coast line of ;what is now 
known as the United States, from the St. Croix, or Holy 
Cross river, to the Rio Grande, we are met by the sig: 
nificant fact that every league of it was made known to 
the world by Catholic navigators and Catholic pilots: 
that the first names given to bay and river, to cape and 
headland, to island and mainland, bore reference in mosi 
eases to the calendar of the Catholic Church. 

These explorers were Cabot, Verazzani, Gomez, Ponce 
de Leon and Pineda. 

All bore with them their Catholic Faith and the sery- 
ices of the Catholie Church. The first to explore the 
Mississippi, from its northern waters to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, were Hennepin, Du Luth, Joliet, Marquette, La Salle, 
De Sota, Luna and other Spanish explorers, all Catho- 
lies. Cartier, also a Catholic, discovered and named the 
St. Lawrence, Champlain, a Catholic, made known and 
mapped the upper lake which bears his name. The Jes- 
uit Relations first gave the maps of Lake Ontario and 
Lake Superior. The Sulpician Dollier De Capon drew 
the first map of Lake Erie. Fathers Jogues and Raym- 
baut planted the cross at Sault Ste Marie. A Jesuit dis- 
covered the salt springs at Onondaga, N. Y.; a Francis- 
ean, the oil springs near Lake Erie; Catholic missionar- 
ies discovered Niagara. The Catholic De La Verendrye 
first reached the Rocky Mountains; Menendez, a Catholic, 
and Onate, a Catholic, founded our two oldest cities, Sr. 
Augustine and Santa Fe, which in their very names tell 
of their Catholie origin. 

* % * *% 

While the anniversaries and commemorations of im- 
portant events in the history of our country will always 
awaken in the loyal hearts of Catholics, sentiments of 
joy and thanksgiving, Washington’s name and memory 
have peculiar claims on our grateful remembrance. At 
the breaking out of the revolution, hardly one of the col- 
onies tolerated Catholics; Catholies were looked upon 
with suspicion, indeed with positive hatred. which crys- 
talized in Boston into “Pope Day.” On this day, Nov- 
ember 5, every year, the effigies of the Pope and the dey- 
il were taken in procession through the strects of Bos- 
ton, and, having received taunts and insults, were finallv 
burnt. Soon after General Washington took command 
of the American army, he was informed that “Pope Day” 
was to be celebrated in camp. He thereupon issued an 
order forbidding the demonstration, reprimanding those 
who would participate in it, as devoid of common sense 
and insulting to their fellow-patriots, adding that “in- 
stead of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty to 
address public thanks to these our brethren, as to them 
we are indebted for every late happy suecess. over the 
common enemy in Canada.”—Washington’s Works ITI, 
p. 144. 


% % % % 


At the battle of Bunker Till, that first real test of he- 
roic patriotism, there were engaged on the American side 
1,500 troops, and of these 20 per cent. at least were Trish 
Catholics. America’s first commodore was a Cath- 


oli¢, who, to the demand of a British man-of-war as, to 
who or what he was, sang out: “I’m Jack Barry, half 


Trish and half Yankee, 


Who are you?” 
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But American patriotism, American valor, American 
prowess, enlisted as they were in a righteous cause, could 
not of themselves have brought our Republic into being. 
‘Those were times to try men’s souls. Freedom staggered 
and groped wildly in the dark. Her naked feet left their 
bloody imprint in snows of Valley Forge, Patrick Hen- 
ry, with the trumpet voice of a prophet, had declared to 
the Virgina delegates: “We shall not fight our battle 
alone. There is a just God who presides over the des- 
tinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us. What is a friend, my countrymen / 
Some one has said that a friend is the first one who comes 
in when all the world goes out. That friend of America, 
of liberty, of God—write it on your hearts, my country- 
men!—that friend was Franee—Catholie France!” 


o—_—__——_—- 


Penmanship Methods. 


‘ DIRECTOR OF GESU SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE.” 


go a rather lively discussion was carried 


N OT long ag 
- on in the Milwaukee press on the subject of pen- 
manship. Penmen, schoolmen, business men, editors and 
parents aired their views. Slant or vertical, which was 
“to be or not to be, that was the question.” About the 
year of the World’s Fair, an enterprising Yankee, aiming 
only at a plethoric purse, elaborated the crochet system, 
which he called vertical, from the fact that the letters 
formed right angle triangles at the base line, ornamented 
with a variegated assortment of fish-hooks. It beeame 
very popular among ladies, but the men soon inclined to 
the back-hand. The innovator never dreamed that his 
fad would spread, but unfortunately it did, and it seems 
very tenacious of existence and eareless of the existence 
of others, leech-like. Really, it is not a new method at 
all, only the poorest imitation of the ancient uncial form 
found in the manuscripts of mediaeval times, when theo 
venerable monks had leisure for tracing and drawing and 
Uluminating their beautiful works of art. Today we 
want a free, easy, rapid, a real go-ahead American movye- 
ment, and we find it in the Palmer system, in which we 
lean forward in the direction of motion with the rapid- 
itv of a Yankee in the graceful minuct. Vertieal sol- 
diers on parade look charming, but when they mean bus- 
iness, when a double-quick is required, they soon aban- 
don their plumb line attitude and bend to work. So wit! 
business men; they want a rapid, legible hand that will 
not disable their clerks by the serivner’s palsy. Even our 
first grade children have proved the value and feasibility 
of the system, as you may see for yourself from their 
specimens any day at the school or in Palmer’s Bulletin 
for June, should it come under your eyes. 

Ye have discarded altogether copy bocks, and with 
them have gone the stately artificial headlines which 
neither man or women ever wrote, nor child born could 
reproduce. Copy books tell you how the thing is done: 
the headlines show you that 74 7s done, but the Palmer 
method shows you how to do it. It is a regular, seientifie, 
graded course in penmanship, beginning with the element: 
of the letters, and continuing ina series of drills and 
exereises until the art of writing is rounded off in the 
graceful continuation of the written line. 


& 8.87 think many of the difficulties of history-teach- 
ing ean be sufficiently vanquished by: first, enthusiasm, 
a magnetie current from teacher to pupil; seeond, by 
special pointing out of associations of dates and facts; 
third, by earefully allotted supplementary reading: 
fourth, by special attention to making history a large, liv- 
ing whole, a synthesis to the pupil, and, as a means to 
this effect, using all the translations and reprints of ori- 
ginal documents that, with all energy and enterprise, we 
ean lay our hands upon,”—An Ursuline of Brown Co., 
Ohio. : 
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Thoughts on Composition. 


A SISTER OF MERCY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


‘TEACHERS, did you ever notice frowns gather on the 

faces of your pupils when a composition subject was 
announced and the half-hearted air with which they com- 
menced the distasteful task? To some children, composi- 
tion work is the very bane of their school-life. Why is 
this so essential branch a stumbling-block oftentimes to 
children who excel in other studies ¢ 


Perhaps, because it is so often presented to them in an 


‘unattractive manner. It is very discouraging to children 


to know they are expected to write a certain number of 
lines or paragraphs on a subject, when no previous dis- 
cussion or talk by the teacher has prepared them to ac- 
complish the task in an intelligent manner. 

Though the subject proposed may be one familiar to the 
children, they are at a loss to know how to begin or how 
much to write; for these reasons, the result is useless repe- 
titions and a lack of method in presenting their thoughts. 

An outline containing the principal points on which 
they are expected to write will surmount these difficulties ; 
it will teach them to be systematic in expressing their 
ideas. 

If the points are explained by the teacher, the children 
are prepared to exert their best efforts in developing them. 
The result will do justice to themselves and be a gratifi- 
cation to the teacher; she will, at least, feel slightly re- 
compensed for the efforts made to bring about this result. 

Children find it difficult to deal with abstracts and un- 
less possessed of a lively imagination, do not readily form 
mental pictures. 

Since sight is the medium through which the most last- 
ting impressions are made on the mind, it stands to rea- 
son that pictures may be a very valuable help in composi- 
tion work, 

All children love pictures. Even from babyhood have 
they not delighted in the illustrated story-book ?¢ 

Why not, then, cultivate a taste for the best pictures as 
well as for the best reading while their little minds are 
so susceptible of impressions 4 

Besides training the child to fix his attention (the stuff 
of which memory is made) and to be observant of details 
many other helpful lessons can be taught through the 
agency of pictures. Most people look at a picture as a 
whole; they do not see and feel the beauty of each line 
and curve. 

Lessons of love, kindness, and patriotism may be in- 
stilled; a keen appreciation of all that is good and beauti- 
ful in nature and art awakened in their tender, budding 
minds. Will not these lessons have an elevating, refining 
influence on their characters, stimulating them with a de- 
sire to rise from nature up to “nature’s God.” 

The many excellent reproductions of the paintings of 
great artists and their inexpensiveness bring good pic- 
tures within the reach of all. One ean easily select from 
the Perry Pictures, subjects suited to pupils of all ages 
and grades from the lowest to the highest. The pictures 
of Millet, Landseer, Bonheur, Holmes, Reynolds (and 
others) furnish abundant material for interesting and in- 
structive work in composition. 

We shall suppose the day for the weekly composition or 
story has rolled around. Take for instance, Millet’s “Feed- 
ing Her Birds.” A copy of the picture mounted on some 
pretty shade of cardboard is hung in a conspicuous place 
in the class-room, also one of the artist. The teacher 
takes the former and standing before the class, calls the 
attention of the children to the picture; she requests 
them to look at it carefully and try to see everything it 
contains. In order to arouse their enthusiasm she asks 
a few questions, point out the beauty of some object in 
the scene or suggests what the artist meant by painting 
such a picture, or his reason for giving it the name by 
which it is known. 
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To nearly all children the picture in question will be 
full of interest; it is so home-like. 

The mother, the most prominent figure, like a mother- 
bird is feeding her little ones—(what love like mother- 
love?). The dear, little children are seated in a doorway; 
the eldest has a doll in her arms; one is bending forward 
for her share of the meal; the third seems to be looking on 
intently while patiently awaiting his turn; there is a 
broken cart on the ground,—a basket of fruit overturned; 
the hens hastening to get the crumbs that may fall, and 
in the distanee the father working in the garden. 

What sweet lessons of filial love and devotion may be 
drawn from this picture. While children are at school, 
mother at home is making things comfortable for them 
and father is toiling for all. 

The teacher then tells the class something about the 
artist,—his boyhood,—struggles, love of nature; also the 
names of some of his other paintings. 

In using pictures for this work, the study should be in 
accordance with the capacity of the minds of the children 
with whom the teacher is dealing. When advisable, at- 
tention may be called to the light and shade in the pie- 
ture; its trueness to life; the attitude, grace and expression 
of the different figures; the most prominent object or ob- 
jects; the subordinate objects; the relation existing be- 
tween the parts; the mood of the picture or what the ar- 
tist intended to express when he painted it. 

A picture thus studied becomes a story or poem, with- 
out words, but quite as fascinating to the child who is 
able to read it as any he ever found between the covers of 
a book. 

Now for the written work. The teacher writes the 
names of the picture and the artist on the blackboard and 
below an outline somewhat like this: 

“Feeding Her Birds”—Millet. 

Outline: 

What figures in the foreground of this picture? Where 
are they? Describe the position, dress, and expression of 
each. What time of the day do you think it is? What 
time of the year? What else do you see in the fore- 
ground? What can you see in the distance? What is he 
doing? What did Millet wish to suggest in this picture? 
Whose children may these have been? Who was Millet? 
Where did he live? Write the names of some of his other 
pictures. 

The children are then directed to write a story of the 
picture, following the outline. 

To seeure neat work, the children may be told to fold 
their finished papers lengthwise, each one writing his own 
name, at the top and below the date on which it was writ- 
ten; also these points to which the teacher will assign 
credits according to their merits. 

When the papers are corrected and returned, the chil- 
dren will take great pleasure in re-writing the work with 
ink in a book kept for the purpose of preserving composi- 
tions. 

If the miniature Perry Pictures are used the work will 
be still more interesting. These can be procured for a 
half-cent a piece. The white margin may be cut off, the 
picture pasted near the top of the page and a little spray 
of flowers drawn around it or any other ornamentation 
the taste of the child may suggest. The composition is 
then written below the picture which serves to illustrate 
the subject. 

Children will vie with each other in making their books 
pretty and neat; at the close of the year they will have at- 
tractive story-books to carry home to exhibit there with 
just pride. 

There are many beautiful subjects which if treated in a 
@ similar manner will serve to make composition work a 
real pleasure. 

In this way, too, the children become familiar with the 
“World’s Painters” and their best productions. Many of 
Landseer’s pictures may be used to encourage them to be 
kind to their dumb friends, and to illustrate the intelli- 
gence displayed by animals. His, “Member of the Hu- 
mane Society,” “Highland Lassie with Fawns,” “The 
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Shepherd’s Chief Mourners,” also, “Rosa Bonheur’s “No- 
ble Charger” and “An Old Monarch” are only a few of the 
many appropriate subjects. 

When children become acquainted with the life of an 
artist, they take a livelier interest in his works. Tell 
them how these artists loved and understood animals. 

There are many pictures portraying child-life that can 
be used to advantage. A few of these are,—“Helping 
Hand” (Renouf), “Can’t You Talk”, and “Which Do 
You Like”,( Holmes). 

These pictures speak for themselves; children will de- 
light in interpreting the sweet, simple stories they tell. 

A child should be taught how to find out for himself 
the chief points of attraction in a picture and to relate the 
story in his own words. Scenes from the life of Christ 
always appeal to the heart of a child and cause it to ex- 
pand with love toward the author of all that is good and 
beautiful. 

The Madonnas, too, what a variety in style and beauty 
they afford us for study. All are not equally pleasing; on 
the contrary many of them fail to satisfy our conception 
of the Madonna, but who ever tired of gazing on the won- 
drous beauty of Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” his “Ma- 
donna of the Chair” or of hearing the pretty legends and 
stories connected with them ? 

It requires patient, persevering efforts on the part of 
the teacher to bring about satisfactory results in this 
work; success will not crown all her exertions at once. 
She must take heart and work bravely on despite the lack 
of appreciation on the part of pupils; let her feel reward- 
ed even in this life, if by her influence, she has lifted but 
one soul from the “common sod” and filled it with noble 
aspirations. 





A Teacher’s Knowledge of Music. 


co a wad 


HE school-teacher who is desirous of broadening her 
knowledge of music to the twofold purpose of in- 
creasing her ability to teach it and of enlarging her ca- 
pacity to enjoy it, can work even alone to much advan- 
tage. 

Let us inquire what school music demands in itself. 
There is: undoubtedly placed in the hands of the teacher 
a set of books with which she must work out the re- 
quired results. Whether the teacher uses all or few of 
the books, it at once becomes evident that her knowledge 
should be nothing less than the complete thought of the 
author. No portion of a science can be taught success- 
fully unless the instructor possesses knowledge of the en- 
tire subject. It is undeniably true in all study that 
those elementary teachers are the best who have de- 
veloped the subject into its higher branches. The rea- 
son is obvious. By having done this the natural place 
and the relation of the first steps to all else become clear- 
ly established, and the teacher is working even in the 
first days by the long line. 

Hence, if a teacher should never be callled upon to 
give instruction in any but the third book in a course of 
six (for example), she is never going to do good and ef- 
ficient work with this third book until she knows as 
much or more of all the others as she knows of the par- 
ticular one in which she is to train the young voice how 
to express the art of sweet sounds. The first thing, then, 
which the school-teacher may do for her further educa- 
tion in music, is to become familiar with all the litera- 
ture of the subject used in the city, town, or building 
where she labors. 

Study even as limited as this will reveal that there 
are many lines of thought pursued in a modern develop- 
ment of school music. These will at once fall into two 
classes. First, those which can be studied only with a 
special teacher of the subject; secondly, those which one 
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can pursue with more or less succéss alorie, even in stir« 
soundings the least favorable. 

The theoretic fundamental of writing in a school mu- 
sic-book is composition, which includes the study both of 
melody and of harmony, neither of which it is possible 
to study unaided with much success. At the same time 
it is of considerable value to any one who has even a 
slight gift of melody to cultivate the habit of listening 
to it intently, thus becoming positive of its individuality, 
then of writing it. The habit of music-thinking and of 
music-writing should be practiced by all who are called 
upon to teach music. 

The ability to read quickly, to know the music-signs 
and the terminology, are matters which will yield to any 
one who will simply keep at them until familiarity is 
gained. But apart from these technical matters of the 
music-text there is another, the consideration of which 
broadens the conception of music, increases one’s enjoy- 
ment and love of it, explains music and makes the place 
of art in life more decided and practical. I refer to the 
wsthetics of music as represented in literature. I can 
imagine no hours spent more delightfully than in read- 
ing of art and of artists, whether it be of art and artists 
generally, or of those in a particular branch. To a 
teacher who is desirous of reading of music and musici- 
ans, at the same time increasing her knowledge of the 
subject, one should say: study every year, if only a lit- 
ttle, with a progressive teacher. In this way there is 
actual ongoing. One feels the joy and satisfaction of 
moving forward. With study, collect now and then, as 
they are needed, some helpful and inspiring books about 
music. For helpful books one can get many which are 
valuable and not technical enough to be unmanageable 
by one who is not, strictly speaking, a musician. Such, 
for example, are Mr. Mathews’ “How to Understand 
Music,” “The Musician,” by Mr. Prentice, which are 
helpful and suggestive if one plays simple pianoforte 
pieces. Many will find that the short exercises and songs 
used in school-books are, when well written, admirable 
examples of the lower elements of form, a subject which 
ean be pleasurably and profitably pursued in the “Out- 
line of Form,” by Mr. Mathews, or in the first ten or 
twelve chapters in the Bussler Cornell Manual. For ref- 
erence in definitions and for pronunciations one should 
own a pronouncing handbook of musical names and 
terms. 

Though I have said above that harmony and melody 
ean rarely be studied without a teacher, one can use with 
much satisfaction a little book recently published by G. 
Schirmer, of New York, entitled “Children’s Harmony ;” 
and perhaps the companion volume, “Harmony Simpli- 
fied,” will be found practical. 
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The teacher is worth what the man is worth. 

#&#The test of the worth of the school is not the 
amount of knowledge it imparts, but the self-activity it 
ealls forth. 

To educate one must be educated; and to educate 
children one must have a luminous mind and a brave and 


cheerful heart.—Bishop Spalding. 
* * * * 


#2 8%Nothing, except a charming teacher, adds_ so 
much to the cheerfulness and beauty of a school-room 
as a few fresh flowers at the window or in a vase upon 
the teacher’s desk. A window garden may be simply 
a tray to fit the window sill and containing a group of 
potted plants, or it may be a water-tight box filled with 
earth—a veritable garden in miniature. In either case, 
it will require constant care, of the sort which few, if 
any, will or can bestow. “How do you manage to have 
such beautiful plants always in blossom?” once asked 
a teacher of another, “my plants won’t bloom.” “I love 
mine so,” was the reply, “that they can’t help blooming 
for me.” Love, no doubt, would be found to be in the 
final analysis, the secret of the success of the window 
garden. 
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The Children’s Mass. 


REV. THOMAS MCMILLAN, C. S. P.| 


(Before Normal Class For Catechists. 


HE first consideration with regard to getting 
a number of children together for any pur- 
pose, but especially for Mass, would be how 
to reach them in their own way. Give them 
as much opportunity as possible for the ac- 
tivities which they possess by the law of na- 
ture, and that law of nature has divine sanc- 
tion. We take it as Almighty God made it. 
There is a certain law by which the acorn 
develops into the oak tree, and there is a cer- 
taip law by which the child develops into the 
man or woman. When you get to the law 
of nature, you had better face it. You can- 
not change it. It is the function of education to respect 
those laws and to make them co-operate, as far as pos- 
sible, with educational work. The spontaneity of the 
child helps greatly in the work of education if it is 
properly directed. It is the triumph of educational 
skill when a child that seems to be going along by a 
natural impulse is really going along under the direc- 
tion of a wiser mind. You approach by the line of the 
least resistance, is another way of expressing that state- 
ment. You do not go up the steepest part of a hill at 
once; you might tumble. The scientific procedure 
would be to approach the summit of a hill by the line 
of the least resistance. It is so in regard to a small 


child. 


The small child is affected chiefly by impulses of 
pleasure and pain. It is said sometimes that the reli- 
gious influences are repressive; that there is not as 
much care taken to consider the likes and dislikes of the 
little ones in regard to our church training as_ there 
should be. Unless the Blessed Sacrament is present, 
there is no need of quieting the children as they ap- 
proach and enter the place where Sunday school or 
Mass is to be held. They should be allowed to talk un- 
til the times comes for the devotion to begin. In my 
school I explained to the children that they were going 
to be allowed to have a quiet little chat; they were to 
find their places, and there was to be no running about, 
but when the bell rang for the beginning of Mass, they 
were to come to order at once, and the children all obey- 





ed at the right time. 

Getting the children to Mass is bringing them to our 
Lord. We are all familiar with that little text: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” which is in the 
tenth chapter of Mark, thirteenth verse. Very few, 
however, have taken the trouble to read the context 
(what comes before and what comes after). It seems 
that some of the disciples made a very great mistake 
on that occasion, as they were rebuked for it by our 
Lord Himself. The mothers brought their children. 
There are several allusions in the Bible to Christ meet- 
ing children when He was with the different evangelists, 
and it may be that they represented different occasions. 
This account of St. Mark is not quite the same as any 
of the others, and it is likely that our Lord met chil- 
dren in different towns. The mothers brought to Him 
young children that He might touch them, and the dis- 
ciples rebuked those that brought them. When Jesus 
saw the disciples rebuking the mothers, He was much 
displeased, for He said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Our Lord went on to teach another lesson: “Amen, 
I say unto you, whoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child shall not enter into it.” He 
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means by that that the docility and trustfulness of the 
little child are characteristics of all His followers. Not 
only did He touch the little children, but He embraced 
them, and, laying His hands upon them, He blessed 
them. That was away beyond what the mothers hoped 
for; they only expected He would touch them. We may 
consider that as the introduction of the child to the 
apostolic college. That was the general rule of the 
Christian Chureh. That was an indication that our 
Lord knew little children. Such as the children are by 
the law of nature, He was willing to receive them while 
on earth, and so He is during the Mass. 


We must try to direct children’s impulses aright and 
get the highest expression of religious devotion; so, as 
a matter of precaution, when we are getting the chil- 
dren to Mass and in their places, we must keep them 
occupied. If I were giving direction to people who did 
not have any experience in this matter, I would say 
children should always know their places. The children 
should have definite places assigned them. All of the 
writers whom I have been able to discover expressing 
any opinion on this point, have recommended that there 
should be something like a children’s chapel. Even if 
the large church is used, have a separate section for the 
children. Have a separate seat for each child, with a 
number, or have separate divisions or banners, so as to 
keep the little ones together, according to age, because 
the friendships run in that direction. It is a good 
thing for the Sunday school and for the Church to de- 
velop real Christian friendship as much as possible. 
Little ones like to be with little ones; so keep them to- 
gether. 


They cannot read, but they can sing. In my school 
we have the very smallest ones memorize two or three 
verses of hymns, so that they will be able to start in 
with the opening verse. It is a good regulation in re- 
gard to hymns to sing four hymns of two or three 
verses each rather than one hymn of twelve verses. 
Have a number of hymns and two or three verses each. 
In my school a hymn-book containing about fifty short 
hymns is used. We get at least four hymns during our 
Mass. I always take particular care to select at least 
one with which the little ones are familiar. Then we 
have prayers recited in concert. Those prayers are 
memorized to a large extent, but they are given in the 
book also. There is an opening prayer with the priest, 
then a prayer at the Offertory, then I read the Gospel 
aloud, and they all stand up. When the Offertory 
prayer is finished, we sing another hymn between that 
time and the Consecration. After Consecration we re- 
cite another prayer and the “Our Father” with the 
priest, and then join in the “Agnus Dei,” giving the 
responses. Then we sing another hymn. After the 
Communion I give the notices and announce the last 
hymn and have a closing prayer as the priest leaves the 
altar. 


The New York Catholic School Board in considering 
the subject of hymns, made certain recommendations 
and selected nineteen or twenty that were entitled to 
pre-eminence. Some of the hymns represented senti- 
ment; some of them contained doctrine. You must 
make your choice as to whether you want good senti- 
ment or good doctrine. Those who teach would rather 
have the doctrinal side, because these phrases remain 
in the memory and come up in after life. I would give 
my preference always for a hymn having a doctrinal 
value. Sometimes we can get sentiment and doctrine. 

We ought to have a few hymns and a _ devotional 
book for the children. In my school we use the Pic- 
torial Prayer-Book of Mass, printed in large type and 
containing one-page pictures of the ceremonies of the 
Mass. Such a book is desirable for the reason that it 
interests the children by means of its large type and 
suggestive illustrations. 
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Bishop-Elect Colton as a Parochial School Worker. 








ISHOP-ELECT COLTON of Buf- 

falo, has long been known as a 
most zealous and successful worker 
for the advancement of parochial school 
interests, and his elevation to a posi- 
tion of larger opportunities in this di- 
rection, means much for the cause of 
Catholic education. 

The late Archbishop Corrigan se- 
lected Father Colton to built a paro- 
chial school which should be a model, 
and he did it. He planned, built and 
has maintained a school that, tak- 
ing everything into acecount—build- 
ing, standard of instructions and _re- 
sults—is not only among the first of 
the Catholie schools of the archdiocese, 
but has no peer among either public or 
private schools. 

Writing on “Christian Education,” 
he gives out his convictions as follows: 

“<Train a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part therefrom,” are words well known 
to all, and yet quite unheeded by many, 
especially by those who do not send 
their children, when it is possible, to 
Catholic schools. They wish, of course, 
as much as others that their children 
become good and faithful members of 
the Church, and yet deprive them of 
the best way of becoming such. In this 
way they are unjust to the children, as 
well as to themselves. 

“The little ones have a right to the 
best when the best is available, and 
surely that is the best that imparts a 
knowledge of Christ and religion as 
well as the ordinary secular knowledge. 
If we wish to have a child live and 
grow strong, we watch over him care- 
fully, guard him against disease or ac- 
cident, give him the best food and 
above all, the best air. So, in the same 
way, if we have a care of the moral 
health of our children, we will procure 
for them, not the insufficient training, 
such as is all training without religion, 
but the best training we can, which 
embraces religious teaching, as 
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well as the ordinary branches of stu- 
dy. 


“Nor shall we be deterred from our purpose through 
some fear, real or fancied, that the secular teaching is 
not as good in Catholic as in other schools, but with con- 
fidence in God’s teaching ‘to seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice,’ we shall feel that it will turn out 
best in the end, for in seeking the greater the less is in- 
cluded, and ‘all things else necessary shall be added 
thereunto.’ But, as a matter of fact, are Catholic schools 
inferior to others? This is impossible where there is a 
sufficiency of competent teachers, and this is the case for 
the most part in all the parochial schools of this city. 
Their teachers are not only trained for the work, but in 
the case of the religious, actually consecrated to it for 
life. They are a united band, too, each one laboring 
for the success of all, and all in turn for the success of 
each individual teacher. 


BIUHOP COLTON Ff Brifalo. 


“Their living in community enables them to confer 
with each other and by their united experiences, bring 
out the best results for perfection in the work of teach- 
ing the child. 


“Added to the advantage of having the best teachers, 
the parochial schools have also the best children, for 
there is everything to make them good, holy and refined. 
These are the characteristics of the teachers and hence 
become those of the pupils. 

“Prayer begins and closes the different exercises of 
the day, and frequent visits from the pastor, or some 
clergyman appointed by him, complete the efforts of the 
Church to give to the child an education that will fit him 
for the duties of life. 
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Noteworthy Days and Events. 


REV. P. R. M'DEVITT, SUP’T SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA. 


HILE yielding to none in our loyal keeping of the 
national feasts that “endear either the man or the 
deed”, we should strive to make memorable to our chil- 
dren days and deeds and doers that emphasize the special 
part Catholics have had in building up and promoting the 
welfare of our country. 
Washington, in his reply to the address presented him 
by the Catholies of the United States, says: 


“Your fellow-citizens will not forget the particular 


part you took in the accomplishment of the government, 
or the important assistance they received from a nation 
in which the Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 

But if we do not wish these things to sink into oblivion, 
we ourselves must hold them “in perpetual remembrance” ; 
we must make them notable to the rising generation, not 
indeed by adding to our list of holidays, but by introdue- 
ing into our regular school work commemorative exercises 
of a religious, literary, and public-spirited character that 
will impress the young with a sense of what we may call 
“Catholic ancestral pride”, and inspire them with a desire 
to emulate the religious and civie virtures of the Ameri- 
ean sons of the Church, while at the same time it will 
give them an intelligent appreciation of the claim, so of- 
ten falsely made, that this is a “Protestant country.” 

When we read, “This country had a distinctly religious 
beginning in the coming of the Pilgrims and Puritans,” 
one can but wonder if the writer had never read of the 
“Cape of the Cross”, whereone, on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, over the grave of Thorvald, the sign of Redemption 
was erected nearly six hundred years before the Puritan 
set foot on Plymouth Rock. Or if, supposing he would 
regard “Antiquitates Americane” as mythical, has he 
ever heard of Columbus, had he ever read Parkman or 
Bancroft. 

To such a shallow writer it were idle to speak of Bren- 
dan, of Eric, of Juarez, of Cancer, of Martinez, or a host 
of others who had consecrated the soil of America with 
their blood and sweat long years before the birth of Prot- 
estantism. 

It is to our own discredit that we ourselves have not 
made sufficiently prominent in our teaching these cameos 
of history, irradiant with the light of faith and the glory 
of self-sacrifice, that are the product of the Catholic 
Church, as the fruit is the product of the tree that bears 
it. Would it not be well, then, for our Catholic teachers 
to make their pupils acquainted with the notable part 
the Church, through her children, has played in the his- 
tory of our country? Should not the names of our Amer- 
ican saints and martyrs, of our Catholic statesmen, her- 
oes, jurists, and writers be made “familiar to them as 
household words?” Should they not be as much at. home 
in the loeal Church history of their diocese and parish 


‘a 


as in that of their state ? 

To do this the teacher would have to note in the usual 
United States history course, Catholic data of special 
interest. The keeping of a calendar of “days and deeds to 


reverence dear” would be another aid to the memory, and 
to a few special dates could be assigned commemorative 
exercises as noted above. 





A Plea for High Grade Readers. 


REV. J. F. NICHOLSON, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


IIE policy of discontinuing properly compiled read- 

ing books in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades cannot be sanctioned by sound reason, it will hard- 
ly be sanctioned by experience. Children at such a stage 
cannot hope to pass as perfect in the art of reading. The 
reading lessons must be continued. The question to be 
answered is, what must they read? Some teachers sub- 
stitute a book on a particular science, or on history or 


literature, or the work of some author. All those seem 


to have one common objection. They cause monotony in 


the class room and in studies, where there is so much 
need of diversity. Lessons in science, history and litera- 
ture are usually “dry” subjects (if the reader will par- 
don a commonplace expression), for pupils, especially for 
beginners, and all the more so if not handled by skilful 
teachers, to make those subjects the matter of a reading 
class, would be to give the child a literary surfeit which, 
like all surfeits, will have its diagreeable consequences. 
Furthermore, there are few children, even at fourteen 
or fifteen years, whose minds are sufficiently trained to 
follow with attention the train of thought, in a subject 
of any considerable length, and successfully analyze and 
grasp its meaning; and until they are able to do this, 
it is wasting golden opportunities to put the work of an 
author into their hands to while away the hours of the 


,reading class. 


Another serious drawback is that a splendid opportuni- 
ty to expand the mind and cultivate a taste for good liter- 
ature is lost. No one ean fail to see that, if the reading 
time is spent on one or two subjects or authors, instead 
of on a reader which opens up the rich field of literature 
by offering gems of prose and poetry from standard au- 
thors, the benefits of the reading class are very percep- 
tibly lessened. As pupils are not prepared, in lower 
grades, to appreciate the worth and beauty of selections 
of high merit, there only remains to present them in 
readers especially prepared to meet the .requirements’ of 
advanced classes, something that will serve as an in- 
troduction to original sources. Again, a rich vocabulary 
is more likely to be acquired from acquaintance with a va- 
riety of subjects than from the study of one or two. 
Those are some of the reasons why appropriate readers 
should be used in the higher grades. 


ms 


A Method of Discipline. 








The following significant paragraph occurs in a re- 
cent number of The Laurel, the monthly publication of 
St. Bonaventure’s college and seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
It has its lesson for teachers of higher grades as well as 
academy and college faculties: 

“The spirit of quietness which prevails in the senior 
study hall this year is indeed edifying. It will be re- 
membered that this room is left to the honor of the stu- 
dents and without a prefect. This favor is much ap- 
preciated by the boys; and silence is strictly observed.” 

Commenting upon this item, a Catholic exchange says: 
“This novel method of bringing young men, college men 
at that, to a sense of honor and duty, we trust will not 
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fail of good and cherished results. Too much constraint 
and that everlasting spirit of prefect dominance should 
see the folly of its way in the light of the lesson St. 
Bonaventure’s teaches. We trust other institutions will 
soon be putting their boys on their honor, too. It always 
pays in the ‘teaching of the young idea how to shoot’ 
to draw on the manly qualities. Under the old regime 
the tests we were put to certainly tried our soul and body 
much oftener than we wish to tell now on looking back 
on the old times, places and faces. It is but too often 
young men leave college with a feeling of hatred at the 
restraints insisted on for the curbing of the will and 
passions and bringing them into subjection to law and 
erder. Putting young men on honor will teach them 
self-reliance, the spirit of silence and its advantages and 
make them feel that a man cannot be a man in the strict 
sense of the word until he has mastered himself by his 
own efforts and with the aid of the example and advice 
of those who have gone before him. If a club be con- 
tinually hanging o’er his head, failure is certain. Honor 
is the magnet.” 





Where are Your Catechisms? 


HE advice of The Chicago Tribune to the gentle- 

men composing the convention lately held in that 
city in behalf of religious education in our schools, was, 
we think, timely and pertinent. That advice was sim- 
ply that in religious education it was very essential that 
they should have some definite, well-settle principles of 
religious truth to impart to the youthful mind.  Reli- 
gion is not a mere matter of sentiment—a vague gener- 
alization of sweetness and light—it is a matter of prin- 
ciple; it is a dogma, and to have any influence on the 
minds of children it must be taught to them as a def- 
inite, fixed system of positive doctrine. 

The Puritan forefathers who realized this truth had 
their catechism in which their ideas of Christianity 
were embodied in positive, systematic statements of 
doctrine. The present writer remembers very well that, 
in his younger days, children were carefully instructed 
in the Presbyterian Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, with its “What is the chief end of man? 
Ans. Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever”—and many other questions not so simple and 
so orthodox as this, and certainly not constituting milk 
for babes; but it had the merit of presenting a definite, 
positive and consistent system of religious teaching. 
It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that in the pro- 
gress of confusion, uncertainty and skepticism among 
our separated brethren the old Protestant catechisms 
should be laid aside. 

To this the Catholic Church presents a striking con- 
trast. Catholics everywhere make great account of 
catechetical instruction. At home, in the church, in 
the Sunday school, in the day school, in convent, high 
school and college, the catechism constitutes an indis- 
pensable basis of religious education. There is a great 
variety of catechisms adapted to the various grades of 
advancement. of the pupils, but what is worthy of spe- 
cial observation is that the doctrines of these catechisms 
is absolutely the same everywhere throughout the whole 
world. With every variety of language and style of 
presentation, the truths inculeated are the same. There 
is no variation, no speculative discussion, no mere per- 
sonal opinion, no compromise. The system of teaching 
is that wonderful system of infallible, divine truth, 
which in the progress of ages, imparted by the Holy 
Spirit, has grown up under the superintending guidance 
of the infallible successor of St. Peter for whom our 
Lord prayed that his faith should never fail; on whom, 
as upon a Rock (Patra), He promised to build His 
Church, and that the gates of hell should never pre- 
vail against it. 
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Our Protestant friends claim to have a better reve- 
lation—a superior system of divine truth. Well, where 
is it? Where is the catechism that embodies this su- 
perior system? Now is the time to bring it out. The 
great awakening to the importance of religous educa- 
tion seems to demand with imperative persistency such 
a harmonious, and at the same time simple and logical 
system. No vague system of mere ethical morality, even 
if such a system could be agreed upon, will answer the 
purpose. If such a positive system as we have indicat- 
ed is possible, then it seems clear that if you have re- 
ligious instruction at all in our schools, you will be 
driven to the necessity of adopting the denominational 
system which is prevalent in other countries, which al- 
lows every denomination, whether Jew, Gentile or Chris- 
tian, to teach its own religion in its own schools. In 
fact, say what you will, try ever so much with ingeni- 
ous sophistry to avoid the truth and shirk the responsi- 
bility, the denominational system is the only feasible 
plan by which justice can be done to all parties—Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 
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Sunday Class in Catechism. 


“XT in importance to a good parochial school— 

some would say of equal importance with it—comes 
the Sunday class in catechism. There are wise-acres who 
affect to see in a broad and highly-organized Sunday- 
school system evidences of a decline in the saving enthu- 
siasm of faith. The parents of the children who come to 
these schools as well as the young people themselves are in- 
tensified, it is alleged, in their apathy towards the paro- 
chial foundations. They know that comparatively efficient 
training is cbtained by the weekly plan; and so the ar- 
gument about the risks to a child’s faith, which is so 
often insisted upon as an inducement to attend the par- 
ochial school, is robbed of a good deal of its force. 

People who talk in this strain do not quite understand 
the purpose of the Sunday-school, we imagine. Even if 
the parochial establishments were crowded to overflowing, 
there would still be room for a vast and laborious system 
of Sunday teaching; and there is not a priest in New Eng- 
land who does not see it. Training in the lessons of one’s 
faith ought to be extended for many a year beyond the day 
of a child’s confirmation. How else is that to be accom- 
plished but by some such special arrangement as the 
Church has contrived here in America? Catholic instruc- 
tion, of course, is as old as Catholicity. 

Some of the best and most authoritative expositions of 
our creed that we have today have come down to us from 
those intellectual giants of a remote era of Catholicism, 
Fathers like St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Augustine of Hip- 
po, and others, who had no other purpose when they wrote 
but to meet a passing need of the hour. And yet it may 
be contended that the idea that lies behind the Sunday 
school, as at present conducted in this country and in Eng- 
land, is something altogether individual and unique. It is 
assuredly not as a melancholy makeshift for the class of 
unfortunates, (or malcontents?) who will not, or cannot, 
come to the parochial school, that the system has been de- 
vised. Those who argue in that way need to be enlighten- 
ed. Perhaps if some of our public spirited pastors would 
open classes for adults, these good people might shift their 
point of view. 
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&8%8%Slate and board work should be scrupulously 
accurate. This should be true of all kinds of written 
work. Slovenly work, whether oral or written, has but 
little educational value. The habit of doing things well 
cannot be established too early in the school. The mor- 
al and ethical value, to say nothing of the educational 
advantages of clean, neat written work, is sufficient rea- 
son why no lower standard should ever be tolerated or 
accepted by the teacher. 
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Pioneer Nuns of America. 


REV. FR. ZEPHYRINA ENGELHARDT, O. F. M., SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


AN article recently appeared in some of our Catholic 

papers stating that Margaret Bourgeois introduced 
the first Sisters to America about two hundred years ago. 
This statement is not correct for there were Sisters of 
St. Francis in America nearly two hundred years before 
the venerable French lady reached Canada. 

Father Harold of Limerick in his “Epitome Annalium 
Ordinis Minarum,” written by order of the Superiors 
and published at Rome in 1862, when professor of the 
Irish College of St. Isidore, Rome, has this to say on the 
subject “ad annum 1525,” No. 26: “Fernando a Sylva, 
Count of Centifont in the same city (Mexico), had two 
convents erected and furnished the necessary income, 
one for the maids of his deceased wife, who were soon 
to make their profession according to the Rule of the 
Third Order of St. Francis; the other for an academy 
(collegium) where young women might receive a secular 
and religious education, then either to get married or to 
embrace a religious life.” 

Again, “ad annum 1529,” No. 3, Father Harold re- 
lates: “His Imperial Majesty likewise ordered a convent 
to be erected in the City of Mexico for the Poor Clare 
Sisters (Clarissae as had been done at Texcuco and 
Guaxocingo, in which the daughters of Indians as well 
as Spaniards were to be educated. For that purpose 
ladies of the Order of St. Clara and of the Third Order 
were selected and sent fromSalamanca to Mexico in the 
company of the wife of Fernando Cortes, in order that 
the former might educate nuns and the latter train 
girls.” Once more we have Father Harold reporting 
“ad annum 1530,” No. 2: “The wife of Cortes arrived 
with religious women (cum sacris feminis) whom, as we 
have said, she brought to Mexico from Spain. Cortes at 
once began to erect a convent for the Poor Claraes 
(Clarissae) in the city of Mexico, which soon became 
famous on account of the number of virgins of both the 
Spanish and Indian races. 

“In many places academies (collegia) for girls were 
built in which at times four hundred, five hundred and 
even more girls were educated by those matrons of the 
Third Order of St. Francis under the supervision of the 
Friars, after nearly the same plan, though with due 
regard to sex and discipline, as we have said the boys 
were trained by the Friars, to the indescribable increase 
of piety, for these young women, after marrying or re- 
turned to their relatives, continued the practices they 
were accustomed to at school, and, in turn, taught other 
women what they had themselves learned.” 

Hence it is clear that Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis were the pioneer nuns of the New World, 
and that the Sisters of the Second Order of St. Francis, 
commonly known as Poor Clares, were the first to leave 
Europe, establish themselves in America, and open a 
novitiate for the reception of young women who wished 
to embrace the religious state. 

The Third Order before memtioned seems to have been 
a purely American foundation because Father Harold 
does not say that the young attendants to the wife of 
Fernado de Sylva came to Mexico as Sisters, but only 
that they preparing to make their vows. It is most pro- 
bable that they organized a community among them- 
selves in Mexico, after the Rule of the Third Order. 
Moreover, the Rule of the Third Order as adapted for 
convent life was not definitely declared to form true re- 
ligious until 1526, when Pope Clement VII. declared the 
Sisters of the Third Order to be true religious within 
the meaning of the Church, and confirmed all the pri- 
vileges granted them by Popes Sixtus IV. and Leo X. 

There is mention made somewhere of a house of Ter- 
tiaries on the Isle of Cuba in 1510, only eighteen years 
after the discovery of America, but as I mislaid the 
notes on that item I would not state it as a positive 
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fact. Anyway, from what the Franciscan Annalist re- 
ports above, it is evident that the first Sisters in Amer- 
ica were of good Spanish stock like the first mission- 
aries, and of the same seraphie family as the first mis- 
sionaries of America.—Catholic Historical Researches. 


e 
— 





Bishop Moeller on | 
Parochial School Needs. 


WE need not dilate upon the importance and _ ne- 
cessity of Catholic education. Popes, bishops, 
plenary and provincial councils have so often and em- 
phatically advocated Catholic education, that no one, 
who is a loyal member of the Church, animated with 
the respect and obedience due those whom the Holy 
Spirit has appointed to rule the Church of God, can be 
in favor of education separated from religion. Let there 
be no delay in establishing a parochial school in all the 
parishes of our diocese, where this is practicable. 

We must not be satisfied with having a parish school, 
but it must be a first-class school. We owe it to the 
parents and the pupils to raise our schools to the high- 
est possible standard, making them in every respect not 
only equal, but superior to the public schools. To com- 
ply with this duty we have, after consulting the pastors, 
appointed a school board, consisting of Revs. F. W. 
Howard, chairman, L. W. Mulhane, J. J. Hartley, J. 
J. Schneider and Rev. A. Reinhart, O. P.; and to them 
we have entrusted this important work. They have had 
several meetings, and carefully considered what steps 
should be taken with a view to thoroughly organize and 
perfect the school system in the diocese. We make 
their suggestions our own, and hereby make them a law 
for the diocese to be observed by the pastors, teachers 
and all whom they may concern. 


I.—SCHOOLS MUST BE ESTABLISHED. 


Acording to the Council of Baltimore, there should 
be a school in every parish. Pastors in this diocese who 
have no parochial school are hereby directed to com- 
ply with this regulation, and they, who consider that it 
is impossible for them to do so before next September, 
will on or before June 1st make known to us their rea- 
sons, and after we have discussed them with our dio- 
cesan consultors, we shall notify the pastors whether 
or not they will be excused from having a parochial 
school next year. 

According to the diocesan statutes, any neglect on 
the part of the pastor to start a parochial school de- 
serves to be punished by depriving him of his position, 
and transferring him to an inferior parish. (Statute 
No. 1, IV., Synod of Columbus.) 


II.—k£XAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


An examination of each school will be held before the 
end of the present term. This examination will be con- 
ducted under the supervision or direction of the pastor. 
A report of the examination is to be sent to the chair- 
man of the school board before July 15. Classify the 
children by grades and give the average of each child. 
A few of the February reports gave the standing of 
every child in each branch and the average. This is 
very desirable where it can conveniently be done. 


IIT.—EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


Desiring to put into effect the laws of the III. Plenary 
Council in regard to the schools, and acting on the ree- 
ommendation of the diocesan school board, we shall 
make a beginning this year in regard to the examination 
of teachers. Those who expect to teach in the schools 
of our diocese, and who have not had five years’ exper- 
ience in teaching, will be required to pass an examina- 
tion to show their fitness for the work. This examin- 
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ation shall be conducted under the authority of the 
school board. For this present year the examination 
may be conducted by the superior of the religious com- 
munity to which the teacher belongs, or by those dele- 
gated by the superior. The report of the examination 
will be submitted to the board for approval before Aug. 
15. You will not permit any one to teach in your school 
who has not received a certificate of having passed a 
satisfactory examination. 

TV.—MEETING OF 

In order that uniformity may be gradually intro- 
duced, and that the efficiency of our schools may be pro- 
moted, it has been thought highly desirable that there 
should be a meeting of the head teachers, or superiors, 
who have charge of the schools of our diocese, in or- 
der that questions of grading, text-books and methods 
of teaching may be discussed, and papers on school work 
read. Accordingly there will be such a meeting held 
in Columbus, on Aug. 26 and 27. We desire that the 
head teacher of each school in our diocese should attend 
this meeting. Due notice of the program and details 
will be sent out later by the committee of the school 
board in charge of the meeting. 

We feel certain that pastors and teachers all desire 
to perfect the school system of this diocese, and that 
consequently one and all will do all they can to carry 
out the above regulations. 


PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 


~~ 
> 





Religious Education in 
Other Countries of the World. 


F the predominantly Catholic countries of Europe, 

France is the only one in which the public schools, 
supported by taxation, are absolutely secular. All pri- 
vate schools, of which are under the control of 
religious orders, must receive formal authorization and 
their text-books are subject to state supervision. In 
the public schools of Belgium religious instruction is 
obligatory, under the inspection of the clergy or given 
by them. This instruction is that of the majority of 
the inhabitants, but if as many as twenty scholars be- 
long to‘ another faith, such teaching is provided for 
them. 

In Italy the local communes are required to provide 
for the religious instruction of children whose parents 
desire it, this instruction being always Catholic. 

In Austria religious instruction is compulsory in all 
schools. The head teacher must belong to the faith 
of the majority, and the teaching of religion is under 
the direction of the religious bodies. Religious teach- 
ing of the minorities is provided’ for, all Protestants 
being counted as one body. 

In Hungary there is a dual system of schools. In the 
publie schools religious instruction is provided for by 
each religious faith for its own children; while the pri- 
vate denominational schools are under careful super- 
vision, and if they fail to meet the conditions, a eom- 
mon school is established; and also if there are thirty 
children who cannot attend a denominational school. 

Germany and Switzerland are part Protestant and 
part Catholic. In Baden separate religious instruction 
is provided in the publie schools attended by children 
of all faiths, under the direction of the local clergy- 
men and head teacher. In Bavaria, Saxony and Prus- 
sia all schools are denominational; the clergymen and 
representatives of the communal council select the 
teacher. 

In Switzerland conditions vary with the prevailing 
faith. In Freiburg religious instruction is obligatory 
on the majority, given by the. clergy, but those who 
wish, can be excused from attendance. In St. Gallen 
religious instruction is given in all schools. In Basel, 


most 


Berne and Zurich undenominational religious history 
from the Bible is all that is required. In Zurich, teach- 
ing in Bible history and morals is given to children of 
the seventh and eighth grades by clergymen of their 
faith. 

In England a dual system prevails, with free secu- 
lar schools and denominational schools aided by pub- 
lic taxes. 

The laws differ somewhat in Canada. In Quebec 
and Newfoundland there are separated public schools 
for Catholics and Protestants. In all the other prov- 
inees of Canada the schools are purely secular, except 
that in some the sessions may begin or end with read- 
ing of the Seripture or a prayer (always a Protestant 
Scripture and a Protestant prayer), and in the North- 
west territory religious instruction may be given by the 
clergy if desired for half an hour before the close of 
the school, and in Ontario after school hours. 

Throughout the whole of Australia the public school 
system is secular, tainted strongly, however, with Prot- 
estantism. Instruction in morals is given, but no de- 
nominational teaching. In South Australia the Bible 
(Protestant version) may be read before school opens. 
In New South Wales ministers of denominations are 
allowed to give religious instruction one hour a week 
to such pupils as desire it. In Western Australia a 
half hour a day may be so employed. In Victoria, 
Queensland and Tasmania such instruction may be giv- 
en after school hours, but no such religious instruction 
in Australia is at the expense of the state. 


—$—$$—$___————____— 


Origin of the Drama. 


HAT the drama, that omnipresent entertainer of the 
present day, is a product of an age of marvelous 
progress, many unthinking people probably believe, as 
they whose shibboleth is progress label every age but 
theirs, a dark age. Such, therefore, would be surprised 
to hear that the drama has ministered not only to enter- 
tainment but to religion from time immemorial, as W. R. 
Carson tells us in a recent number of The Dolphin. 

Without going into the theological question as to how 
far portions of the Holy Seripture—for example, the 
Book of Job—were originally cast in dramatic form for 4 
dramatic purpose, we can trace the growth of exclusively 
Christian plays from the fourth century onward. St 
Gregory of Nazianzen may be considered the father of the 
ecclesiastical drama. He was the first to imitate the 
tragedies of Euripides and the comedies of Menander, by 
plays founded on the Passion and other Scriptural sub- 
jects. They seem at once to have caught the popular fan- 
ey, for we read that one was acted at Constantinople be- 
fore the imperial court and a great concourse of the com- 
mon folk. 

This imitation of pagan models affords a key to their 
original purpose, which was to counteract the evil influ- 
ences, religious as well as moral, of the secular drama. 
They owed their existence to a desire on the part of the 
Christian Church, just emerging from the catacombs of 
persecution, to preserve its members from spiritual hurt 
in their amusements in the world, by taking over what 
was good in the pagan plays, while rejecting everything 
that might allure them from virtue. 

The intention of the ecclesiastical authorities in en- 
couraging the religious drama was, in Voltaire’s words, to 
frame innocent plays “pour les opposer aux ouvrages 
dramatiques des anciens Grecs et des anciens Romains.” 
None can read the acts of the early councils, or the pages 
of primitive Fathers, without seeing how fearful were 
the bishops lest their flocks should be contaminated in 
faith or morals by frequentation of the theatre of the day. 
By the institution of the Christian drama they hoped to 
detach the minds and affections of their followers from 
the heathen drama, by giving them something better in 
exchange. 
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e e« Bishop Spalding - - A Great Writer on Education. » « 














“The aim of education is to strengthen and multiply 
the powers and activities of the mind rather than to in- 
crease its possessions. * 


“&%To strengthen the will, to invigorate the mind, to 
correct and refine the taste, to balance and confirm the 
judgment, and to inure the body to bear labor and pain— 
to this the educator devotes his thought and eare. 


“More inspiring and interesting teaching alone can 
make progress in education possible: for such teaching 
alone has power to produce greater self-activity, greater 
concentration of mind, greater desire to learn not only 
how to get a living, but how to live. 


%% Moral education is the development of individuali- 
ty, and individuality can not be developed by formulas 
and mechanical processes: it is the work of the master 
who brings to his task a genuine and loving interest in the 
individual. 


& When knowledge or belief becomes fixed in dogma, 
it loses much of its power to interest and educate. Hence 
the teacher may not rest content with dogmatic asser- 
tions, but must adapt what he imparts to a circle of liv- 
ing ideas. 

&There is a grave defect in the school where the 
playground suggests happy, and the classroom disagreea- 
ble thoughts. It is possible to lead the young to take 








A VERSE FROM HIS 
“GOD AND THE SOUL” AND A FEW 
OF HIS APHORISMS 











GOD’S SCHOLAR. 


Be taught of God; He is deep wisdom’s 

well, 
He is of love the eternal fountain- 

head, 

truth with which the highest 

thought is wed; 

With Him pure faith and hope must 
ever dwell. 


The 


He is the infinite beauty whose sweet 
spell, 
Gives charm and life to 
dead — 
And the sole hope when tolls death’s 
fatal knell. 


what is 


Be taught of Him if thou wouldst tru- 
ly know, 
Love Him, tf thou wouldst love the 
perfect best, 
Seek Him if thou fair 
beauty glow, 
Him follow if thou hopest to find 
rest; 
To Him bear all the burthen of thy 
woe, 
And ask, through good and ill, to be 
His guest. 





wouldst see 


pleasure in learning, and the teacher who fails in this, 
fails altogether. It is well that they find amusement in 
games, but it is indispensable that they mind in study. 
Exercise of body and exercise of mind are supplementary, 
and both may be made recreative and educative. 


“%%To give to the kody, the mind, the will, the heart, 
the imagination, the conscience, the power and beauty 
proper to each is the business of education; and it is the 
business of the teacher therefore to lead his pupils to be- 
come self-active in their whole being and in every direc- 
tion. His purpose should be to strengthen and supple the 
body, to confirm the will, to purify the heart, to quicken 
the mind, to fortify reason and to make conscience sov- 
ereign. 

& Education is little else than the continuous 
methodical suggestion of what is true, useful, and good, 
to the end that the pupil’ may be brought under its influ- 
ence and permit it to mould his life. It is by means of 
suggestion that the teacher is able to make him feel that 
he is a free agent, that it lies in his power to become oth- 
er and nobler than he is, and that it is his duty as it is his 
privilege to develop in himself a diviner kind of consci- 
ousness which alone makes truer knowledge and purer love 
possible. Persuade him that he has ability, and he will 
labor to justify your opinion of him; but if the master 
discourage him he loses self-confidence and ceases to make 
effort. 
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x & Practical Discussions on Work in the Chree R’s 
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READING, WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 





Institute Work in Reading. 


A T every stage in the process of teaching reading, the 
learner’s vocabulary of spoken words must be the 
basis upon which the teacher builds. The average Amer- 
ican child of six has a vocabulary of fully one thousand 
words. Back of each word there exists in his mind an 
idea, and he can use the words readily both in his own 
expression of thought and interpreting the speech of 
others. The words used in primary reading should be 
taken from this stock of familiar words. Every word 
new to the child becomes an added obstacle in a path that 
is at best a difficult one. 

A word without an idea back of it is devoid of inter- 
est and without value. The natural way of adding a 
word to a child’s vocabulary is for him to get first the 
idea, and then to associate the word with the idea that 
the presence of one will recall the other. It matters not 
whether the word denotes an object, an action, a quality, 
or a relation, back of that word there must be in the mind 
an idea for which that individual word stands, and the 
two must be closely linked together if that word is to 
serve as an instrument in receiving thought or expressing 
thought. This principle lies at the foundation of all 
language training and has vital connection with all 
teaching. 

Careful consideration of how the child builds up his 
vocabulary, as well as close observation of the process by 
which we add to our own stock of words, brings to light 
certain principles that serve as guides in teaching. 

1. The greater the interest when the act of association 
takes place, the stronger will be the link that binds to- 
gether idea and word. 

2. Frequent repetition of the act tends to strengthen 
the link of association. 

3. Use of the word in expressing one’s own thought 
tends to give the word a permanent place in one’s voca- 
bulary. 

LEARNING TO READ. 

The process is analagous to learning to speak, and the 
same principles apply to each of the two processes. The 
child is now learning to get thought through the written 
word, just as he does through the spoken word. The vis- 
ual symbol of a given word recalls the same idea that is 
brought to mind by the spoken word. 

Is it of vital importance that from the first the associa- 
tion be made directly between the.written word and its 
idea. The habit of making the association simply be- 
tween the written and spoken symbol lies at the root of 
much poor reading and produces faults that are eradicat- 
ed later only by dint of rare skill and patience on the part 
of the teacher. The ready recognition of words and in- 
stant recall of the idea back of each word is a prerequisite 
of reading. Next must come ability to recognize words in 
groups, and to interpret the thought back of the group. 
No matter what method may be employed in getting the 
word forms, there must be living connection made at once 
with the idea back of the word. This principle has vital 
relation to all progress in the art of learning to read. 


THE WORD AND SENTENCE METHOD. 


Modern teachers begin with words as wholes and 
promptly place these words in complete sentences. Tllus- 
trative lessons should here be presented or described, and 
later discussed with the teachers under these heads. 

1. The reasons for beginning with words and _ sen- 
tences. 

2.’ Nature of the words selected at first. 


3. Interest held by manner of presentation. 

4. Repetition for needed drill secured without loss of 
interest. 

5. Getting the children to use the written words in ex- 
pression of their own thoughts. 

6. Is there any advantage in selecting words that are 
found in the reader to be used later ? 

Suggestions and Devices to be Illustrated and their Merit 

Discussed. 

1. Use the black board freely from the first; using 
round, bold script. 

2. Let the crayon give commands for the children to 
obey and ask questions for them to answer. 

3. Weave the words into a series of sentences to make 
a story about an attractive picture, or an interesting 
blackboard sketch. 

4. What advantages have crayon and blackboard over 
chart and book ? 

5. Make some usable charts and show their value. 

6. Show how words and sentences may be placed upon 
strips of Manila paper for sight-reading and drill. 

7. Weave into the work for drill a game in which some 
attractive goal is to be reached, e. g., climbing the stairs 
to the fairy’s house and picking up a word on each step. 

8. Two pupils run a race to find with the pointer 
words named by teacher or classmate. 

9. Apply the old process of “spelling down” to test the 
children in recognition of words. Vary the process by 
““snelling up,” occasionally. 

10. Have the children write for seat-work all the diffi- 
cult words they can recall. 

Let the teacher present for discussion similar decives 
that add interest and thus make more effective needed 
drill. .The prime test to be applied to every such device 
should be, does it directly aid in fixing the word form and 
associating that form with its idea? 

To secure genuine progress the child must be taught 
to separate words into their sound elements, to recognize 
the letter or letters that stand for each sound, and in this 
way win the keys that shall unlock the door of self-help. 
Illustrative lessons should be presented to and by the 
teacher for discussion, along the lines indicated by the 
manual. In all this work with phonies the teacher herself 
must be able to give each sound correctly and teach the 
children to do the same or the work in phonics will have 
little real value-—Wis. Teachers’ Institute Manual. 





~~ 
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Writing in First Primary Grade. 


PRACTICAL teacher very aptly writes in an 

Eastern journal: It is yet the boast of many a 
teacher of a primary grade, that the child begins to 
write just as soon as he begins to learn to read. Read- 
ing, writing and spelling are thus taught simultaneous- 
ly. Such a system appeals to those who have the sub- 
ject of correllation strongly in mind. At least one 
part. of such a system is open to criticism. For it is 
not founded upon sound hygienic principles. 

It is conceded that the forearm movement in writ- 
ing is desirable. This movement depends upon the ex- 
istence of a well-rounded muscle on the underside of 
the forearm. In the average child of six or seven 
years of age, this muscle is not yet developed. Hence 
it is a physical impossibilty for him to write with the 
forearm movement. The result is that he wiggles his 
fingers in making the letters, and from the beginning 
forms a bad habit of writing, which in but few cases 
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is broken up and corrected in after school life, and then 
only at great expense of time and energy upon the part 
of both pupil and teacher. The teaching of writing too 
early in school life is responsible for many of the poor 
writers in the grammar grades. Some of the most del- 
icate nerves of the human body are in the ends of the 
fingers. 

Nine primary children out of ten grasp the pen 
tightly. The result is often both an actual deformity 
of the first joint of the forefinger and a continued com- 
pression of the muscles of the finger-tip. Much of the 
weariness and nervous irritation of many children is 
traceable to this source. In writing the child makes 
use of some of the smallest muscular movements used 
in school work. In many letters the pen passes over a 
distance of not more than a sixteenth of an inch. The 
primary child has not yet developed so high a degree of 
muscular co-ordination as this involves. He cannot 
throw a ball straight; can hardly climb a tree. Yet we 
put him at work, oftentimes in a poor light, on a set of 
minute movements which require a high degree of mus- 
cular co-ordination. 

We are violating that important hygienic principle, 
so tersely stated by President G. Stanley Hall, when 
he says, that our muscular activity proceeds “from the 
fundamental to the accessory,” that is, the large fun- 
damental movements first, the small accessory move- 
ments last. 

I believe we ought to do no writing with pen or pen- 
cil in the first year of the primary school. But, some 
one says, “writing serves as busy work, and in our 
crowded schools with many classes we must have it.” 
Must we have it at the expense of bad habits of work 
and the child’s healthy development? By no means, 
there are many kinds of profitable busy work that may 
be employed, which in no way work an injury to the 


child. 





The Work in Arithmetic. 


H. E. DUBOIS. 


~ OULD we say that the aim of arithmetical teaching 
is solely for mental power, then that text-book 
would best suit us that had problems which require 
great thought regardless of the matter thought about. 
These might include arithmetical puzzles and problems 
in no possible way connected with life. On the other 
hand, could we say that arithmetical teaching is solely 
for knowledge of facts related to life, then the text must 
contain problems growing out of real life, or problems 
very likely to do so. But, since all concede the two- 
fold aim of this subject, is it possible to arrange the 
work so as to fulfil these two purposes? It can most 
certainly be done, provided problems connected with 
life can be made to yield the same mental power. I 
believe the same conclusions may be reached regarding 
this phase of arithmetic as was reached regarding the 
sciences, and that is that the practical phase of arith- 
metic may be taught in a way to yield just as much 
mental power as a phase that is not practical. 
_ Whether a pupil grows in the exercise of clear think- 
ing depends more upon his teacher than upon the sub- 
ject studied. We are, therefore, driven to the conclu- 
sion that much of the work now attempted in this sub- 
ject should not be attempted at all. But the question 
arises, what should be taught and what should not? T 
should classify the topics found in the average old style 
book as follows: 

1. The Essentials—to be Thoroughly Learned—The 
four fundamental operations, simple factoring, cancel- 
lation, common fretions with small denominations, de- 
cimal fractions, United States money, reduction of com- 
pound numbers, surfaces of rectangles, contents of rect- 
angular solids, simple percentage, including profit and 
loss, commercial discount, commission and_ brokerage, 
simple interest and simple proportion. 


2. Of Less Importance—to be Studied Under Fav- 
orable Conditions—Greatest common divisor, least com- 
mon multiple, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of compound numbers, compound interest, 
square root, partial payments, partnership, mensuration 
of circles and triangles and longitude and time. 

8. The Non-Essentialsk—to be Omitted—Simple 
numbers over millions, long and difficult examples in 
common fractions, all arithmetical puzzles, the metric 
system (at present), taxes, insurance, problems .in in- 
terest, present worth and discount, equation of payments, 
bonds, exchange, compound proportion, cube root and 
the rest of mensuration and the progressions. 

Were the pupils of the grades well grounded in the 
subjects mentioned in the first division, they would, in 
my opinion, be better prepared not only for life, but 
even for high school work, than to have a smattering of 
all the subjects of the three divisions. 


Every now and then it is claimed that pupils graduat- 
ing from the high schools cannot perform the mental 
operations with anything like a tolerable degree of ac- 
curacy. Where such a condition exists, the people have 
a right to protest. They have a right to demand that 
their children be taught some of the essentials well, even 
though some of the non-essentials be sacrificed. 

Another trouble with work in this branch is, I be- 
lieve, that we try to force too much arithmetic down the 
children’s throats in their immature years. We must 
remember that some maturity of mind is necessary, as 
well as good teaching, to complete in a satisfactory man- 
ner the necessary work in arithmetic for the grades. 
So, while I would cut much that is now in the book, 
I would not shorten the time to do the work, except 
at the lower end of the course. I should demand less 
of pupils of the first three grades. Pupils cannot com- 
plete the subject as it should be completed before the 
usual age of entrance upon high school work. 

The Educational Review, some time ago, published 
an able article from the pen of Supt. Hancock of Du- 
rango, Colo., giving statistics on children’s ability to 
reason. For second and third grades he sent out these 
problems: 

1. Four yards make 12 feet, how many feet in one 
yard? 

2. One foot equals 12 inches, how many inches in 
3 feet? 

3. Four pencils cost 16 cents, what will 6 cost? 

4. Three boys cut a pile of wood in 6 days days, how 
long will it take one? 

5. One boy paints a fence in 8 days, how long will 
it take 4? 

6. Three men dig a cellar in 6 days, how long will 
it take 2? 

7. One pound of candy costs 12 cents, what will 34 
of a pound cost? 

8. Two-thirds of a yard is 24 
inches in 34 of a yard? 

9. A boy lost 2-3 of his marbles and had 8 left, how 
many had he at first? 

He received papers from 286 boys and 234 girls. Of 
these, the boys 7 years old answered 40 per cent. cor- 
rectly, and the girls 7, 37 per cent.; the boys 8, 36 per 
cent., and the girls 8, 44 per cent.; the boys 9, 41 per 
cent., and the girls 9, 52 per cent.; the boys 10, 32 per 
cent., and the girls 10, 36 per cent. 

For pupils from the fourth and succeeding grades, 
he sent out three different series of questions. The fol- 
lowing make up one of the series: 

1. Twelve cords of wood are 96 feet long, how long 
are 8 cords? 

2. Three men dig a well in 4 days, how long will it 
take 6 men? 

3. Three-fourths of a dozen eggs cost 15 cents, what 
will 5 dozen cost? 

4. Three-fourths of a measure of grain weighs 24 
pounds, what does 3-8 of it weigh? 


inches, how many 
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5. A storm broke off 3-5 of a tree; the part left was 
30 feet high, how long was the whole tree? 

6. Sixteen yards of silk cost $48, what will 2-3 of a 
yard cost? 

To these there were received papers from 690 boys 
and 783 girls. Boys 9 years old answered 43 per cent. 
correctly, and girls 9, 38 per cent.; boys 10, 53 per cent., 
and girls 10, 36 per cent.; boys 11, 54 per cent., and girls 
11, 50 per cent.; boys 12, 60 per cent., and girls 12, 58 
per cent.; boys 13 72 per cent., and girls 13, 64 per cent.; 
boys 14, 62 per cent., and girls 14, 71 per cent.; boys 15, 
82 per cent., and girls 15, 79 per cent. 

These questions were sent to towns and cities in Col- 
orado and California reputed to have good schools. On- 
ly. about half of any set was given on one day, so that 
the element of fatigue could not affect the results. The 
object of Supt. Hancock was not to test the work being 
done in arithmetic in those schools, but to reach some 
conclusion, if possible, as to the children’s ability to 
reason. 

After what we consider a reasonable examination, very 
often we conclude that the standing of the class is low 
because of poor teaching, or, if we ourselves are doing 
the teaching, we say it is because of their previous in- 
struction; or we may attribute the low marks to a lack 
of ability in the class. Reflecting upon our experience 
with classes in this subject, and taking the observations 
made by Supt. Hancock, is it not more reasonable to 
conelude that we expect more power in children to do 
abstract reasoning than we have a right to expect? 

What I contend for in this paper is that our arith- 
metieal teaching shall tend more toward the practical. 
It need not necessarily be commercial, but it must 
smack of life. We must give up those beautiful theo- 
ries we have of making partial payments, foreign ex- 
changes, ete., easy and attractive. -I entered a fourth 
grade a few days ago and found the pupils estimating 
the cost of shipping a carload of wheat from Kansas 
City to Chieago. They had found out the number of 
pounds usually hauled in a car and the price charged 
per hundred pounds. This. to my mind, is a good type 
of problems. Such a problem will never fail to elicit 
deep interest from the class. 

“But,” some one says, “what if Willie should be 
called upon to solve a problem in compound proportion 
some ten or fifteen years after he leaves school?’ Still 
further he says, “Willie may be called upon to solve a 
problem or two in any one of the subjects treated in 
our arithmetic.” This reminds me of the brave the sol- 
dier who went out on the skirmish line where he might 
need to fight the enemy hand to hand. He earried a 
heavy rifle for long-distance firing, a lighter gun for 
shorter range, and pistols for close range, a javelin for 
hurling at his enemy, a saber for long thrusts and a 
dirk for close encounter. Thus he went forth equipped 
for every condition he might meet, but so burdened 
with equipment that he had little strength left for 
fighting. Do you think this soldier could do as effective 
work as one who is armed with a single trusty weapon 
that he can use skilfully and rapidly, and on which he 
can always depend? 

So, it seems to me, is the school boy who has been 
taught everything, but knows nothing with any degree 
of certainty. The tendency of this practical age is to 
small text-books for study, with subject matter care- 
fully graded and condensed. Such a text encourages 
the student to master its contents and not to treat it 
as a book of reference. 


Dr. Eliot uttered a sentiment which applies to this 
work in arithmetic. He said: “Do not give a child 


something to do which you doubt his ability to do.” 
The consciousness of having accomplished something is 
an’incentive to try something more difficult. 





Institute Work in U. S. History. 


I. The subjéct matter. This is obtained from two 
sources: (1) the textbook; (2) supplementary books. 
Here the history centers about events rather than per- 
sons. The pupil is supposed to obtain a systematic view 
of American history. 

1. The text-book. Teachers should realize that the 
text-book account is so condensed as to be a mere out- 
line, lifeless and dreary unless enlivened by much sup- 
plementary material. Yet the text is necessary to give 
definiteness and system to the work of a class. It fur- 
nishes the frame work which the pupils should memorize, 
and upon which there should be drill exercises. 

(a) Find three passages in your text which are good 
statements of fact and yet comparatively uninteresting 
because too condensed. 

(b) Illustrate your method of assigning a 
from the text book. 

(c) In what other way is the study of a text-book 
valuable to the student besides in giving him a knowl- 
edge of history? 

(d) Give three examples of drill exercises. Why 
should the subject matter be memorized in each case ? 

2. Supplementary reading. Interest centers chiefly 
in details...This is as true of history as it is of village 
gossip. The reference books may be used in several 
ways. (1) Reading by teacher to class. (2) Books 
may be left where pupils can take them and read without 
special assignment. (3) Require a pupil to read a cer- 
tain book. (4) A particular passage assigned to a pu- 
pil. 

(a) Diseuss the merits of the various ways of hand- 
ling reference books. 

(b) Write from memory a list of ten to twenty books 
(not text)* suitable for use in history classes. 

(c) Mention poems and other literary selections that 
may be brought into the history class. 

(d) Of what value, besides furnishing information 
and stimulating interest in history, is the work with 
reference books? . 

(e) What is meant by “historical sources?” 
books in which such materials may be found. 
advantages are there in their use? 

II. The Real History. “Deeds or events are the 
signs or expressions of a people’s thought and feelings.” 
The child who has been fed on biographical stories is 
trained to place himself in the situation of the actors 
of the historical events. He thus realizes history; per- 
sons and events live again in his imagination. We 
should constantly strive to realize the thoughts and feel- 


lesson 


Mention 
What 


ings of the persons whose actions form the events of . 


history. Thus we find causes in history. 

Equally important is the examination of the results 
that follow events. This discovery of casual relations, 
and the consequent training of the judgment should be 
prominent in this phase of the work. The memorizing 
of mere words should be made impossible. 

(a) Explain the following statement: The pupil 
would never be tempted to memorize words if it were 
not for the teacher.” 

(b) When you think of Andrew Jackson and John 
Quiney Adams, do two different personalities appear in 
your imagination? Or are they merely two names, each 
associated with certain dates and events? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

(c) What were the thoughts and feelings of those who 
took part in the following events? The first Continent- 
al Congress met in 1774. Champlain discovered the 
lake that bears his name. South Carolina determined 
to resist the collection of duties. 

(d) Reeall expressions that you or your pupils have 
learned that had no meaning because their contents 
was not understood. 


Ill. The Georgraphical Setting. A map should be 
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before every history class constantly. Keep the pupils’ 
feet on the earth; every event should be located. The 
influence of geographical conditions upon history should 
be emphasized. Pupils cannot ordinarily be depended 
upon to know what is on a map until they have drawn 


(a) Find three maps in your text which you would 
have pupils copy. Should pupils be required to draw 
these maps from memory? Give reasons. 

(b) Show the influence of geography upon the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana. 

(c) Mention three other phases of American history 
in which geographical conditions had an important in- 
fluence. 

IV. History and Life. We must reach backward 
into the child’s experience lest we lack a foundation 
upon which to build. We must look forward to his 
future life lest our work lack purpose and result. 

1. The moral and religious purpose. This is de- 
veloped chiefly in the consideration of historical facts 
and characters and their motives. It is the function 
of the teacher, more than that of the book, to impress 
these lessons. This, to be effective, must be done at the 
right moment by suggestion and precept. 

(a) Give illustrations of effective moral and religious 
lessons that may be readily derived from our history. 

2. Correlation with civics. One of the principal 
purposes of history teaching is to bring the student, un- 
consciously, into the right attitude of mind towards the 
political life of his country. 

(a) Mention three topics in American history which 
lead naturally into a discussion of the citizen’s politi- 
eal duties. 

(b) Mention three topics in connection with which 
portions of the United States constitution may be dis- 
cussed. 

(c) What characters in our history furnish the best 
ideals for young citizens? 

3. Apperception. “One obtains knowledge by  add- 
ing to the ideas which one already has, new ideas or- 
ganically related to the old.” 

(a) The pupil who learned that “the French estab- 
lished a chain of posts from Quebec to New Orleans,” 
imagined a series of huge posts connected by a heavy 
iron chain. Another pupil saw merely dots on the map. 
Explain the difficulty and your remedy for it. 

(b) Can your class profitably study about the troubles 
over the National Bank in Jackson’s administration ? 
If so, what apperceptive material is necessary for the 
student’s preparation ? 

(c) What facts must be at the student’s command 
before he can understand the Boston Port-Bill? 


4 
> 





&%%Music induces a spirit of devotion, and song 
combined with religious feeling receives its holiest sanc- 
tion and its highest significance. For the impressiveness 
and beauty of our Catholic service, singing in schools 
becomes incontrovertibly of prime importance. * * * 
It is perhaps not necessary to remind teachers that 
church and religious songs must needs form the main 
part of the chosen songs, not merely for the aim of in- 
duction into taking part in religious service; but also to 
show the child the close connection between church and 
school, as in catechism.—Teachers’ Manual, Diocese of 
Cleveland. 

#8%Every Bible story tells not only of some fact, 
but is at the same time a living sermon, as it puts be- 
fore our eyes certain truths of religion in regard to both 
faith and morals. Bible History also contains the germs 
of most of the worship, ceremonies and institutions in 
the Church. It is the duty of the ecatechist to bring 
these truths of religion and the ritual and social anal- 
ogies prominently before the children, to impress them 

leeply on their memory. In this way a solid founda- 





tion will be laid for the catechism lesson. —Bishop Mess- 
mer, 
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Physical Exercise. 


“one.” 


% ENTAL development is assisted by 


every- 
mA thing that he ‘Ips in making a healthy body, 





Sand by exercises that remove the waste ele- 
ments and furnish good blood. The brain 
of the child grows rapidly until the seventh 
year, so he must have frequent periods of re- 
laxation, lest its growth be crippled. All 
through childhood the brain-centers are in 
an undeveloped condition, and are incapable 
of prolonged effort. The fatigued products 
which accumulate in the blood must be ear- 
ried away by some exerecise that shall quick- 
en the circulation. Good blood must be fur- 
nished to nourish the brain, to build up its tissues and 
keep it in such a sensitive state that it will register im- 
pressions. 

The Greeks realized the necessity of physical health 
for clear thinking, and the first two years of a child’s 
school-life were spent almost wholly in developing the 
body, and great prominence was given to physical ex- 
ercise through all the period of his education. The de- 
pendence of the brain on the body was pointed out by 
Montaigne over four hundred years ago, and Locke, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and other great educators 
have insisted on the necessity of physic ~al exercise for 
mental development. 

Today physical training is compulsory in the gov- 


ernment schools of Sweden, Germany, France, Switz- 
erland, Belgium and our neighboring republic of Mex- 


ico. In the schools of Germany, two hours a week are 
devoted to physical training. The United States is 
slowly awakening, and now the interdependence of mind 
and body is a subject which is receiving much attention. 
That the mind has great influence on the body is 
well known. Physicians tell curious stories of perfect- 
ly healthy patients who believe they are affected with 
certain maladies, and show all the symptoms thereof. 
They tell us of men who are able, by will power, to 
stimulate death, till not the slightest evidence of life 
remains. But we are most interested when they tell 
us the effect of the emotions on the body. Fear, an- 
ger, shame and sorrow, they have found, will weaken 


one, while the benign emotions actually make one 
stronger. This, then, is the greatest argument for em- 
ploying play as a means of physical exerecise for chil- 


dren. While the child is “having fun,” as he ealls it, 
in playing, his emotion of pleasure is increasing funec- 
tional activity and promoting metabolism. For this 
reason our physical exercises for the first two years of 
school life, while leading directly on to the more diffi- 
cult ones of the next years, are made to seem like play, 
by being connected with stories which the movements 
illustrate. Minute plays, for the purpose of exercising 
the fingers, arms and trunks of the small children, have 
also been worked out, while more active games for the 
use of pupils of all ages have been arranged with ref- 
erence to their gymnastic value. 

As we have learned the power of mind over the body, 
so also the influence of the body on the mind has been 
made known to us by careful experiments. It has been 
demonstrated that mental power has been developed in 
idiots and simple-minded children through physical 
training. Criminals, whose mental attainments were of 
a low order, have, through gymnastic work, made rapid 
mental as well as physical improvement. Slight changes 
in the blood circulating through the brain affect the 
working of the mind, and we all know that when physi- 
eally fatigued we cannot perform severe mental labor. 
Every voluntary muscular movement is accompanied by 
brain and nerve activity, and the repetition of these 
movements means the development of these brain and 
nerve-centers. The more complex the movement, the 
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Books and Reading: 
Some Vacation Hints. 


larger the number of brain-centers affected, and the 
greater the development. If the brain is not used it 
becomes atrophied, as has been shown by the atrophied 
areas in the brain of persons who have long been de- 
prived of the use of arm or leg. 

All the important brain-centers are in proximity, and 
the use of one, bringing a full supply of blood to that 
part, must influence the neighboring centers. So it 
is probably true, for instance, that arm movements are 
developing that brain area which is the seat of lan- 
guage. 

Voluntary movements require a certain stimulus 
from the will, but, if every muscular movement required 
a strong stimulus, the mind would become exhausted. 
School children need such exercises as shall be a relax- 
ation to the wearied brain, and if they were continually 
performing new movements, there would be no relief 
for the strained will; but the exercise is soon learned, 
and the movement is assisted by the reflexes and becomes 
nearly automatic. If the will did not work at all, the 
movements would be listless and the circulation of the 
blood so slow that the toxins would not be eliminated, 
and weariness instead of vigor would follow. 

The mind, then, must be engaged, but not strained, 
during physical exercise, and the movements ought to 
be of such a nature that the emotions of pleasure are 
called up. When children are exercising in a class, 
each child is training sight, hearing, and that wonder- 
ful sixth sense, the muscular sense, as well as motor 
response. This co-ordinating of sense and motor systems 
is an important work. The child is taug!t to act at 
once on the command to perform a movement, whether 
the command is given orally or is a movement to be 
imitated. This power to execute decisions is one which 
has long been left uncultivated, and executive tendency 
needs to be developed. 

Tactics train the inhibitory powers and are excellent 
for discipline; but exercises performed to such com- 
mands are too much of a strain on the mind, already 
wearied by close application to studies. Hence these 
commands are used only in the marching lessons, where 
the pleasure experienced in active movement more than 
counterbalances the attention strain during the few min- 
utes of command work. 

The exercises should be given to musical accompani- 
ment whenever possible. Class movements executed in 
rhythm develop precision, and tend to give each child 
rhythmic and graceful motions, and cultivate in him a 
sense of proportion and a love of unity. Music ap- 
peals to the feelings, and greatly assists in this devel- 
opment of unity. Our aim is unity of mind and body. 
Physical health is necessary, but at the same time, we 
wish to develop the mind and spirit. Therefore we 
give our children no exercise that may tend to make 
them nervous and ill-poised. A jerky movement is a 
sign of weakness. The spiritual accompaniment of awk- 
wardness of movement is too often selfishness and aus- 
terity. We give, instead, exercises in poising that re- 
quire the greatest calmness and steadiness of person, 
and other precise, steady movements, accompanied by 
soothing music; for we wish to develop self-command 
and the gentle qualities of the mind. 

The time allotted to physical culture in our schools 
is short, but if through each month and year we fol- 
low the same high purpose and train the body to ex- 
press the highest attributes of the soul, we shall not 
look in vain for results in the psycho-physical develop- 
ment of our pupils. 


i. 


The end of education is identical with that of life. 
It is, in fact, the unfolding of life with a view to its end. 

The educator’s goal is power and skill rather than 
knowledge. He who leaves school, knowing little, but 
with a longing for knowledge, will go farther than one 
who quits, knowing many things, but not caring to learn 
more. 





BROTHER AZARIAS. 


HOULD you ask me how to read, I can lit- 
tle more than repeat the rules that I have 
learned elsewhere, many of which you al- 
ready know. Bacon seems to me to have 
summed up all the rules for reading in his 
own terse style. “Read not,” he says, “to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested: 
that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others, to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.” This says everything. I am only putting 
into other words the counsel of the great sage when I 
repeat to you: 

I. Read with attention. Attention is the funda- 
mental condition of all reading, of all study, of all 
work properly done. What is its nature? It is a con- 
centration of the mind upon an object of thought to 
the exclusion of all others. It is a habit, and, like all 
habits, to be acquired only by practice. One may live 
in a state of habitual distraction as well as in a state 
of habitual attentiveness. The habit of perfect atten- 
tion— the habit that we all of us should seek to acquire 
as best befitting social beings who cannot shirk the 
claims and requirments of social life—is the attention 
that can, without strain or effort, break off from one 
subject, pass on to another, and resume at once the 
thread of one’s readings or thoughts. How may such 
an attention be acquired? Where the reading matter 
is congenial to the reader, there is no difficulty; the at- 
tention becomes naturally and unconsciously absorbed in 
the subject. But where one is unaccustomed to read- 
ing, or where the reading matter has no special inter- 
est, it is with an effort that one learns to control one’s 
attention. I conceive a reader may, in the following 
manner, acquire this control: 

(1) Set aside daily, according to leisure or occupation, 
a given portion of time for reading. The daily recur- 
rence to a subject at precisely the same hour may be 
irksome, but it soon creates a habit which finally _be- 
comes a pleasure. 

(2) Keep up the practice of using that time for the 


one purpose and nothing else. This induces the habit . 


all the sooner, and renders it all the more profitable. 
The principle of recurrence pervades nature. The sea- 
sons make their rounds within their appointed times. 
The grasses spring up, and ripen, and decay, and in 
their pre-ordained seasons become renewed. It is the 
rhythmic recurrence of sound that makes poetry cling 
so easily to the memory. It is the rhythmic recurrence 
of a primary note that gives tone to the melody. It is 
the rhythmic recurrence of wave-vibration—for such is 
light—that tints the flower, and reveals the beauties of 
earth, and air, and starry sky. See the waterfall glint 
in the sun’s rays, there also is rhythmic wave-motion. 
In a recurrence of good or bad actions is the soul made 
beautiful or ugly, for virtue and vice are habits. And 
so it is in the daily recurrence of attention concentrated 
upon thoughtful reading that intellectual labor is ren- 
dered fruitful. 

(3) Focus the attention during the time of reading 
in such a manner that the mind becomes wholy occu- 
pied with the reading matter. Better is a daily reading 
of half an hour made with sustained attention, than 2 
reading of two hours made in an indolent, half-dreamy 
fashion. 
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(4) Read with method. Absence of method in one’s 
reading is a source of great distraction. Give yourself 
the habit while reading of making a mental catalogue 
of your impressions. Distinguish between the  state- 
ments that are doubtful, and probable, and certain; be- 
tween those that are of opinion, and credence, and pre- 
sumption. You will find this practice of great aid in 
sustaining attention. 

(5) When, in spite of all those precautions, you be- 
gin to find your thoughts wandering away from the 
page upon which your eyes are set, leave the book aside 
for the time being, and take up the reading of another 
subject that is more likely to fix your attention. We 
are told that Mr. Gladstone—that grand old man of 
such great physical endurance, and such wonderful in- 
tellectual activity—was wont to keep three distinct vol- 
umes on three distinct subjects open before him, and 
when he found attention beginning to flag in the read- 
ing of one, he immediately turned to another. The 
practice is admirable for the trained intellect. The 
change brings rest to the mind and keeps it from grow- 
ing wearied. Men who are constant brain-workers gen- 
erally keep before them a favorite volume, in which 
they, from time to time, refresh their minds when fa- 
tigued, or when they find the train of thought they 
would pursue exhausted. I have known men to find 
mental stimulation in the study of a Greek or Sanskirt 
verb; others, again, are wont to discipline their minds 
into activity by going over a theorem in geometry or 
caleulus. Mere revery or listlessness is a hopeless scat- 
tering of brain-force. It were well for us all to under- 
stand that mental inaction is not resting; it is rusting. 
It is a corrosion of the faculties, and renders them less 
efficient for future action. In this respect, the law of 
intellectual, is different from that of physical, repose. 
Our soul is a spirit, and must needs be active; and a 
wholesome, moderate, well-directed activity best satisfies 
the laws of our being. Brain-work has never injured 
anybody. It is excitement, or taking trouble to heart, 
or disregarding the primary hygienic conditions of our 
physical nature, that breaks down the health, and we 
are too prone to attribute it to mental exertion. In the 
natural course of things every great author and great 
thinker should live to ripe old age: witness the length 
of days to which have lived Kant and Ranke and Del- 
linger; Gladstone and Manning and Newman; Brown- 
son and Bancroft and President Woolsey and Dr. Mc- 
Cosh. These men have all known what intense brain- 
work means. 

II. Another rule is to take notes while reading. The 
very fact of reading with pen or pencil in hand stim- 
ulates thought. Remember that reading is useful only 
in proportion as it aids our intellectual development; 
it aids intellectual development only in proportion as 
it supplies food for reflection; and that portion of one’s 
reading alone avails which the mind has been enabled 
to assimilate to itself, and make its own by meditation. 
Now, note-taking with running comments is a great 
means of making clear to one’s self how much one does 
or does not know about. the subject-matter of one’s read- 
ing. Hence its value. But note-taking may be over- 
estimated, and it actually becomes so when it is re- 
duced to a mere mechanical copying and cataloguing of 
extracts, without any effort to make these extracts the 
seeds from which to cultivate native thoughts. 

Ill. Consult your dictionary. Do not give yourself 
the habit of passing over words of whose scope and 
meaning you are ignorant. Such habit begets a sloven- 
ly mode of thinking. The ablest writers and thinkers 
can but ill dispense with their dictionary. It is a friend 
that steads them in many a mental perplexity. All as- 
similation of thought is a process of translation. Every 
intellect has a certain limited vocabulary of words in 
which it thinks, and it fully grasps an idea only when 
it has translated that idea into its own familiar forms 
of expression. If a great aim of reading be mental 


growth, and if mental growth depend upon accuracy 
of conception, then it is of primary importance to know, 
beyond mere guess-work, the precise meaning of the 
words one reads. 


IV. Read with a purpose. Lay out for yourself a 
definite object, and let all your reading converge upon 
that object until your purpose is attained. This is the 
only reading that will be remembered. [Books perused 
in an aimless manner are soon forgotten; indeed, are 
seldom remembered. The mind becomes a mere’ passive 
instrument, receiving one set of impressions, which are 
in a little while obliterated by another set no less tem- 
porary. Now this is an abuse. Reason, imagination, 
all the faculties of man’s intellect, were given him that 
he might exercise them and develop them to the full 
compass of their activity. He who lets them lie dor- 
mant is in the position of him who buried the one tal- 
ent that he had been entrusted with. Dante very justly 
places all such, though living without blame and with- 
out praise, in the first circle of hell. Madam Mohl, 
the oddest of little women, who for so many years ruled 
over all that was distinguished socially or politically in 
Paris, in her impatience of gossiping women once asked: 
“Why don’t they talk about interesting things? Why 
don’t they use their brains? * * Everybody but a 
born idiot has brains enough not to be a fool. Why 
don’t they exercise their brains as they do their fingers 
and their legs, sewing and playing, and dancing? Why 
don’t they read?’ Of those who read to no purpose 
might we also ask: Why don’t they use their brains? 
Furthermore, reading with a purpose helps to econo- 
mize time and brain-energy. We soon learn that there 
are many things we had better leave unread, as so many 
distractions from the main line of our readings. Then 
we begin to find out that, after we know all that a book 
has to tell us bearing directly on our subject, we would 
be losing time in reading farther, and so we put the 
book aside. With practice we soon discover the short 
cuts to our subject, and save ourselves the reading of 
all irrelevant matter. We become practiced in the rare 
art of knowing when and what not to read. 


But there are works which, to be properly appreciated, 
cannot be partially read. They are all works of art 
—whether of prosaic art, as the novel, or of poetic art, 
as the epic or lyric or dramatic poem. Such works 
must be read as a complete whole. As well may you 
mutilate a picture or a statue or a musical sonata as 
skip portions of a great poem or a standard novel. 
Every work of art is one—breathing one ideal, speak- 
ing one thought. You cannot reduce the thought to 
fragments; you cannot break up the ideal. This a pri- 
mary law of criticism, and every reader should take 
it to heart. Critics have compared Milton with Dante; 
but in what manner?They have taken one-third—a mere 
fragment—of Dante’s great poem—the Inferno—and 
set it beside the whole of Paradise Lost. These critics 
never understood Dante. His poem is one. Its parts 
cannot be separated. The Paradiso contains the solu- 
tion to the Purgatorio and the Inferno. It is simply 
and literarlly the keystone to the arch. So also a work 
of genuine art is not to be run through post-haste and 
then set aside for ever afterwards. If you would grasp 
the underlying idea you should read the work slowly, 
read it thoughtfully, read it frequently. A piece of 
composition so read and so mastered is to you a great 
gain. It is an element in the formation of true culture. 
You are thereby learning how to penetrate the veil of 
appearances and to look essences full in the face. 

You complain of the impossibility of remembering all 


you read." That comes of your reading over-hastily or 
of your reading aimlessly. When you read with a pur- 
pose, and take notes, and make running comments, and 
mark passages or chapters which you re-read, your mem- 
ory will be retentive of all essential points. 
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The Study of English 
in Parochial Schools. 


SS. 22” 


HE aim of all primary education being to develop 

the thinking powers of the child in general, it would 
stand as a consequence that one should find this aim 
best reached in the work that tests the child’s power of 
thought, as well as his power of expression. The de- 
ficiencies in the prevailing methods of teaching rhe- 
toric and the composition of the English sentence, not 
to mention literature, are frankly acknowledged by 
many of the teachers and heads of our non-Catholic 
schools. We quote from the circular of one of these 
academies in Northern Ohio, as follows: 

“We are very strongly impressed with the necessity 
of giving to our pupils a thorough training in the ele- 
ments of the English language, and of leading them up 
to. an appreciation of what is best in English literature. 
No subject has been more neglected in our country.” 

Many are the expedients of method and management 
proposed to supply these deficiencies. But if the blind 
lead the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch? These 
zealous educators, in many instances, are slow to recog- 
nize that the difficulty lies not so much in the method 
of teaching as in the basis of thought, not so much in 
its expression as in the starting point of the evolution 
of thought. For truth and logical sequence must ne- 
cessarily underlie all thought, and it is the sacred duty 
of every teacher to direct the unformed processes of the 
child’s thinking faculties in the beautiful lines of order 
and truth. Happily for the Catholic child, this order, 
this truth, lie at the very foundation of his intellectual 
and moral life, and the teacher begins this holy work 
when the little catechism of Christian doctrine is put 
into the little hands that are oftentimes so wearied 
with the precious weight of its simple pages. But 
through its truths the mighty germs of the young un- 
developed soul are started into healthy growth, and veins 
of deepest thought are every day laid open to him in 
this formative period of his mind, in the suggestions, of 
his Christian doctrine study. He studies God, nature 
and himself in the light of God’s holy law, and surely 
no poet; no master of expression, can reach higher sub- 
jects of thought. 

Furnished thus with true ideas on these great cen- 
tral points, unlike his less fortunate companion whos? 
youthful mind has had no such direction, our Catholic 
child begins among his other studies, that of express- 
ing his thoughts in writing. There is no dearth of 
celass-books filled with good method and drill on the pre- 
sentation of this important subject. Still none will be 
found entirely satisfactory to the’ ingenious teacher, 
who must needs suit the art of teaching to the many- 
sided minds which are to be dealt with. Whilst easy 
descriptions of persons and places, of events occurring 
in the every-day life of the pupil, or found, perhaps, 
only within the realm of the imagination, will best serve 
to develop the powers of observation and expression, 
the study of poetry not above the comprehension of the 
child, will be found most fruitful in good results. Its 
appeal to the imagination, to the nobler emotions of the 
soul, the music of its members, all tend to make it a 
most efficient aid in the development of mental power. 
The eagerness with which the young child grasps the 
jingle and flow of the nursery rhyme, the pleasure 
which lights the eye of youth when the underlying 
thought, the suggestiveness of some popular poem are 
first presented by the teacher, these are all made so clear 
in the experiences of the class-room, are made too evi- 
dent proofs of the value of poetry in educating the 
young, to need the force of argument. Teacher do not 
always remember that a child’s imagination is his most 
active faculty. Fresh and warm, untouched by the 
world’s colder réasoning, it revels in a sunshine of pur- 
ity very near to God. 


“Trailing clouds of glory do on come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

And it is not so very far away in the days of child- 
hood and early youth. The pure soul of childhood is 
most susceptible to beauty, and in poetry the child feels 
and assimilates unconsciously much more than he real- 
ly understands, and much that influences the develop- 
ment of sentiment and expression. 

Many of our best class-books treating of the compo- 
sition of English, insist strongly on the value of imi- 
tation as a means to secure good results in writing. 
Although like all good methods this may be abused, it 
cannot but prove an important aid to the young writer, 
if used under the judicious eye and hand of an exper- 
ienced teacher. Let there be taken by the class as a 
model, one of the many beautiful descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery found in the works of Scott, Hawthorne, 
Irving, in Fabiola, Callista, Ben Hur, or oftentimes in 
the selections of their reading books. Let the teacher 
analyze and criticise it, or if the pupils are able, let 
the criticism be drawn from them by well-directed ques- 
tioning. After being allowed to re-read and arrange 
notes, let them re-produce the selection in their own 
words. Well-expressed thought has been put into their 
minds, and they feel that they have a_ starting-point 
from which they can draw cognate ideas. And if the 
result *wins the approval of the teacher, an important 
element has been gained in the successful teaching of 
those young writers, their hesitating, discouraged minds 
have been inspired with courage and confidence, and 
they have been led to an appreciation of the good and 
beautiful, which they did not before possess. If this 
exercise be frequently repeated, the pupils of maturer 
age, will be unconsciously influenced in thought and 
style, by the classic models which they imitate. From 
personal experience the writer can assert that the ad- 
vantage of this method, judiciously used, cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. . 

Let no one therefore be discouraged in this most la- 
borious task of teaching the young idea how to express 
itself on paper. Much help, much direction, much in- 
genuity, and above all, much patience, will be required 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, but the reward will 
certainly follow. Constant practice, daily practice for 
the pupil; well-proved methods on the side of the teach- 
er have brought the conviction that no one need de- 
spair of the certainty of improvement in any pupil of 
ordinary ability. It is true that a natural gift for writ- 
ing will alone make a finished writer, a master of style. 
3ut our schools of secondary instruction do not aim 
so high. Their object is to send from their class-rooms 
pupils who ean express their thoughts in a clear and 
correct style in the various occasions that may be pre- 
sented to them in their contact with the social, business 
or even literary world. Above all, it should be the aim 
of the Catholic teacher to lead these young minds to 
appreciate the true beauties of literature, to lay hold 
of what is Catholic in thought and principle in the 
rich stores of our English literature and by a wise dis- 
crimination, to shun the false and faithless writer, who 
would lead others as he himself has been led—away from 
the center of all Truth, all Beauty—God. 


rx 
* 





%& A LITTLE boy, being asked by his teacher to write 
a story about rain, after declaring his inability to do 
so, produced the following: “What does the rain say to 
the dust?” “I am on you, and your name is mud!” 

“How did that blot come on your copy-book, Sam?” 
“T think it is a tear.” “How could a tear be black, Sam ?”’ 
“Tt must have been a colored boy who dropped it,” sug- 
gested the reflective Samuel. 

“What made the tower of Pisa lean?” 
in the land.” 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “we have gone 
through the history of England—tell me in whose reign 
would you live if you could choose for yourself.” “In 
the reign of King James,” said philosophic Alec, “because 
I read that education was very much neglected in his 


“The famine 





Publishers’ Notes. 
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We have carefully examined the 
First. and Second readers of Benziger 
Brothers “New Century” Catholic ser- 
ies. Typographically the books are un- 
surpassed by those of any other pub- 
iIsher, the best of paper, excellent bind- 
ing, typeing and illustrations superb. 
Every one knows the avidity of chil- 
dren for ‘colored illustrations. The 
colored picture of this series are works 
of art, and illustrate the text in the 
most attractive manner. On every 
page there is the joy of youth and the 
beauty of the things that are the in- 
terests of childhood. The twitter of 
the birds, the green fields and the 
bright sunshine are brought into the 
school room. From a pedagogical point 
of view we find the series carefully 
built up. Each lesson is sequential, 
using the words acquired in the prior 
lesson and introducing not too many 
ones. Diacritical marking and 
correct. penmanship forms are inet- 
dentally brought to the attention of 
the child as progress is made 
and much material for seat work 
becomes available. The lessons are 
well graded as to length and increas- 
ing difficulties. In the first reader a 
heqinning is made with the words that 
children use and the thoughts that 
children think, thus making it easy to 
teach and easier to train to naturalness 
of expression. As the series progresses 
however, the thought value of the 
lesson becomes more predominant, so 
that while the child learns to read, the 
impress of some religious or moral 
thouaht is made upon his youthful 
mind. Becaruse of the careful and ju- 
dicious selection of these religious Tes- 
sons combined with the observance of 
the proaressive ideas of book 
making for children, this series of read- 
ers will take first place in our Catholic 
schools. ? 


new 


most 


THE NEW CENTURY CATHOLIC 
READERS: First Reader, 112 pp., price, 25 
ets.: Second Reader, 144 pp.. price 28 cts.; 
Third Reader, 224 pp., price 38 cts.: Fourth 
Reader (in preparation) price 50 cts. Ben- 
ziger Bros.. New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, publishers. 


CATHCART'S LITERARY READER: 
A Manual of English Literature with Por- 
traits. Cloth, 541 pages. American Book 
Co.. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
publishers, 

A novel or literary work that Is still in 
demand after ten or twenty years, is 
rightly considered a very meritorious work. 
We are seldom able to find an application 
of this rule to school books, for most of 
our texts of today are far ahead of the 
old time hooks in matter, method and 
make-up. However, when we do hear of 
a school book continuing in favor twenty 
years from the time of the original edition, 
we naturally want to see it and examine in- 
to the excellencies that have perpetuated 
it thus long. “Catheart’s Literary Read- 

is such a book, and even a hasty per- 
usal of the newly revised edition will dis- 
close sufficient merits to make plain why 
it is still in demand and recommend it to 
all desiring such a work. 

A good manual of English literature, like 
food literature itself. remains good. Atl 
that is necessary 1s to bring it down to 
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Phillips Exeter Academy. Ginn & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 12mo. Cloth. 259 pages. 
Illustrated. List piece, 50 cents. 

This book may be used either as a sup- 
plementary reading book on American his- 
tory for the first and sixth grades in ele- 
mentary schools, or for collateral reading 
in connection with a formal text-book of a 
somewhat higher grade. 

* = * 


date in the matter of contemporary writ- 
ers. In this revision, however, the author 
has done more, adding to the value of the 
work with Definitions and Outline of Stu- 
dy, which form the introduction to the 
book; a chapter on the Beginnings of Eng- 
lish Literature, which covers the period 
previous to the time when our language 
took its permanent form; and a subdivis- 
ion of our literature into the four great 
periods of Elizabethan Literature, the Lit- A text book 
erature of the Commonwealth and Restor- received with much interest among Cath- 
ation, the Literature of the Bighteenth olic school teachers and directors, is that 
Century, and the Literature of the Nine- of a new series of the Walsh School Arith- 
teenth Century. The biographical and crit- metics, in three attractively bound and 
ical notices have been re-written and much well-arranged volumes. 

extended, and an introductory chapter has The old Walsh series was very popular 
been prepared to each of the four grand with the Catholic schools, having received 
divisions of our literature. Each one of the endorsement of Rev. J. L. Bedford, 
these periods is marked by distinct and diocesan inspector of schools at Brook- 
definite outlines; each one has its own lyn, N. Y.; Rev. M. J. Considine, inspector 
character, and arranges itself in some- of schools for the City of New York; Bro- 
thing like systematic order around cer- ther Anthony. O.S.F., Jersey City; Bro- 
tain central names. It has therefore been thers of the Christian Schools, New York, 
possible to make the book orderly and ete. They were widely adopted for use 
continuous in its character, and to give bv the Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of 
it an historical perspective which shows Mercy. Sisters of Notre Dame, Domini- 
forth the masters and masterpieces of our can Sisters, etc. In a recent letter to the 
literature in something of their right pro- publishers, the Sisters of Charity, Con- 
portions. The portraits which adorn the vent of St. Elizabeth, New Jersey, say: 
volume have been drawn by Mr. Jacques “We have used and found the Walsh 
Reich. They form a series remarkable for Arithmetics to satisfy the needs of the 
dav: namely, the training of the child to 
habits of clear and precise thinking and 
to accuracy and rapidity in computation. 
We are pleased to give Walsh’s Arithme- 
ties our hearty approval.” 

The new series contains many more prob- 
lems than the earlier edition, with added 
directions to the teacher, definitions. rules, 
geometric and algebraic work. Although 
the spiral plan is followed throughout. 
more time is given to the consideration of 
the several topics when they first occur. 
In other words. the reach between the con- 
secutive spirals is longer than in the for- 
mer edition. This combines the advan- 
tages of the thorough grasp of subjects 
which is secured from the topical meth- 
od and the alertness, accuracy of compu- 
tation, and constant review that are ac- 
quired only through the spiral method. 

Walsh’s New School Arithmetic. Asso- 
ciate Supt. of Schools, New York City. 
Primary book, 30 cts.: grammar school, 
part I., 40 cts.: grammar school, part TT., 
45 ets. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, publish- 
ers. 


announcement that will be 


fullness, authenticity and artistic merit. 
* 7 « 


Catholic 
suitable 


school teachers, 
supplementary reading material, 
will find the ‘Eclectic School Readings’’ 
of the American Book company, Chicago, 
especially good. “The Discovery of the 
Old Northwest” and ‘The Spanish in the 
Southwest.” as their titles suggest, cover 
periods of American history containing 
much of Catholic interest. 

In their histories, our pupils are fur- 
nished with only the bare historical outline 
of the work and adventures of the early 
missionaries and explorers in the North- 
west and Southwest. Here. however, the 
story element is combined with history, 
and the most interesting phase of life to 
the child-mind—adventure and exploration 
—is presented in a very skillful and at- 
tractive manner. The form of narration 
follows the psychological development. of 
the subiect treated, the manner of telling 
story being steadilv adeanted to meet con- 
ditions. Simple and childlike when writing 
of the Indians: biographical in the early 
days before the efforts of an individual 
were reckoned into the sum of activities; 
thoughtful and reasoning in the diffieul- 
ties of the contact with foreigners. Both 
books are nrofusely illustrated and well 
made up. The book on the Southwest con- 
tains a valuable list of reference books on 
the historv and geographv of this section. 
“The Northwest” is supplied with a good 
index end vnronouncing vocabulary. 

Another book in this ecletic series 
will be found interesting reading, in 
of current events, is ‘““Two Girls 

* * * 

One of the most valuable books published 
from the pen of a Catholic author during 
recent years is “The History of Philoso- 
nhy.” by Rev. William Turner. S.T.D.. pro- 
fessor of nhilosonhw at St. Paul’s seminarv. 
(674 nn.’ nrice, $2.50. Ginn & Co., publish- 
ers. Boston.) 

There are 


looking for 


* € * 

We are inclined to believe that the pub- 

lication of the Kavana and Beatty Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric Based on Literary Mod- 
els is a matter of more than ordinary im- 
portance to English teachers, for in 
many ways it is more than an ordinary 
book. The theories and practices of the 
great English writers. organized into what 
the authors call the “studio method,” have 
heen presented in a remarkably clear and 
helpful.form for use during the first three 
years of High-School courses. It is the 
method of those who write literature rath- 
er than of rhetoricians who have a fond- 
ness for cataloguing figures of speech as 
though they were modern diseases. 
The Teacher’s Manual which accompan- 
ies the book is practical and tells. the 
teacher just what she wants to know about 
the use of the method and the material in 
the hook. We hope that every High-School 
English teacher will secure a copy of the 
Kavana and Beatty Composition and Rhet- 
orice Based on Literary Models, and read 
the 4lluminating Introduetion if nothing 
more. 

“Composition and Rhetoric Based on MLit- 
erary Models.’”” by Rose M. Kavana. In- 


that 
view 
in China.” 


manv text books devoted to 
the history of vhilosonhv: hut the work 
hefore us supnlies certain deficiercies in 
most extant works, of which Catholic read- 
ers and students are alwavs painfullv 
aware. Tnsteod of a scant and disparaging 
sketch of mediaeval and scholastic nhiloso- 
nhy. Father Turner’s work gives the me- structor in English in the Medill High 
diaevalists due credit. Nearlv one-third of, School, Chicago, and Arthur Beatty, Ph 
his work is devoted to scholastic rhiloso-%D., Instructor in English in the University 
Hd ee. te ‘ a BN ns! ( ng n (Tniversity 
phy. Frievina. Gerbert. Roscelin. St. An-xof Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin Tllus- 
selm, Abelard and manv_ other notableftrated with 18 full-nage plates in sepia af- 
names are here discussed by one who hasgter masterpieces. Cloth, 12 mo, 4388 pages: 
eivdently gone to the nains of understand-fsi.00. Rand. McNally & Company, Chica- 
ing their actual teachines and influence.Migo, New York, London. ‘ : 
For the average reader, the most interest- A 
nortion of Father Turner’s work fs 
the sketch of philnsonhical history from 
Kant to our own times. Such names as 
Fiehte. Hegel. Rosmini and others, are 
here made Inminons in the light of their 
teachings: and we have what has long beer 
wanted, a safe Catholic commentary on the 
schools of thought originated hv these 
men. All in all, Father Turner’s work 
unites the two excellent aualities of a new 
book: timeliness and scholarship. 
* * * 


ting Vacation should bring a very thorough 
‘leaning for the school house. Whether 
this is done immediatelv after the close of 
school or just before the onening, vou will 
have use for one of the Dustless Brushes 
idvertised and recommended by Catholic 
school authorities on another page. 
. s * 


Catholic schools using the Tarr & Me- 
Murray geographies have onlv the highest 
ovraise for the efficiency of that text. In 
material, Be illustrations, general ar- 
rangement and method this series o - 
Albert F. Blais-Meraphies has obtained an enviable omen 
from English His-Jtion. “Interesting, practical and authen- 
of American r inge's is a summary of the characteristics 


Hero Stories from American Historv 
Flementarv Schools. By 
dell. Author of “Stories 
tory “The Story 
tory,” and Francis K. 


for 


* ond 


Ball, Instructor infJof this popular text series. 
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What is Said of Che Journal, by Bishops, Clergy and Ceachers. 


“TI wish you success in your good enterprise.”’ 


“It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 


provide us with one. 


(Rt. Rev.) J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 


‘The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 

(Rt, Rev.) Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 

“My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
hope to see a copy in every school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 


Cardinal Martinelli. 


“I gladly give m 
School Journal, so 


’ 


deserves.’ 


(Rt. Rev.) James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 


“TI believe that teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 


diocese would subscribes for it.”’ 


(Rt. Rev.) George Montgomery Bishop of Monterey and Los 


Angeles. 


‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 


ported.” 


: “T welcome the 
I am not likely to 


provement. 


ot it, and he may be tempted to pay for another five years.” (Rt, 


(Rt. Rev.) B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 

“TI wish yousuccess in yournew and worthy undertaking.” 
(Rt. Rev ) M. J. Hebapn, Bishop of Scranton. 

“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 

lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 

It meets a great want and meets it 


of Catholic schools. 
most admirably.” 


claimed attention. 


(Mt, Rev,) P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. (Rt, 


“T cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
It is instructive, entertaining 


for use in all our schools, 
and edifying.” 


(Rt. Kev.) Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N Y. 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 

A school journal has become a necessity for 

teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 
welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland. 


Journal. 


“The Sisters of Mercy. who have charge 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical.’’-—Rev. J. B. 
Dickhaus, St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”— 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 
‘ty. 

“I wish you every success.’’—Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S.J., Creighton University, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

“You are on the right trail.’’"—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 

“T like The Journal very much.’’—Rev. F. 
J. Finn, S.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 









“Assuring you of my best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“Tt certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
S. Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
Mass. 


“You will have to work very diligently 
to keep up to the standard you have al- 
ready made.’’—Rev. Ernest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.”—Rev. a 
Burns, C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Hoping ‘you will meet with continued 
success in your special field of labor.”— 
Rev. H. J. Dumbach, §.J., St. Ignatius’ 
College, Chicago, II1. 
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“The Bishop is 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.’’-—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal are 
practical and_ spirited. We . shall take 
pleasure in aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.’’—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary's, Ind. 

“We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.” 
Brothers of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 
Can. 

“May God's blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking, is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a necessity.”"—Rev. M. M. Merkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your undertaking 
and wish it every success.’’—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

“You have caught the right inspiration.’ 
—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We wish you every success.’’—Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia. 

“IT have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.’’—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, Mass. 

“Thank God, I have lived to see the day 
when T could subscribe for a Catholic 
school journal.’’—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, III. 

“We welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is certainly needed.’"—St. Joseph’s 
convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“The Journal certainly merits success." 
—Dr. Edward McLaughlin, former Secreta- 
ry Columbian Catholic Summer School. 


‘‘The Catholic School Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 

(Rt. Rev.) James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, ( Wis.) 


y approbation to the excellent Catholic 


useful to all those who are interested in 


the education of our Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it deserves.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, (Mich.) 

‘‘The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 

zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 

vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 

(Rt. Rev.) James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud. 


“T trust that you may receive the support that the work 


(Rt. Rev.) P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 


“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 


(Rt. Rev.) John J. Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, (Kans,) 


“Your undertaking is an important and necessary on2.”’ 
(Rt. Rev) T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal. 


appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 


nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im 


Rev.) John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“ It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 

of good—as it undoubtedly can. 
(Rt. Rev) S G. Messmer, Bishop of Green Bay, Wis. 
“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for it. 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 


We did not just 


Success in your laudable work.” 
Rev.) M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn, 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that it will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 


Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa, 
much pleased with the copies of The 


Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 
long-needed work.” 


Bishop Chatard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.’ 

St. Joseph's Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal.”’ 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 

“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.’’—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every success.’’—Franciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 

“We congratulate you on your under- 
taking.’’—Ursuline Sisters, Cumberland, 
Md. 

: “We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.’’-—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

“We are pleased with The Journal.’’— 
Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“May God's blessing attend your worthy 
undertaking.’’—Benedictine Convent, Kane 
a. 








“T wish your undertaking all the success 
it deserves.’’—Rev. Placidus Zarn, O.S.B., 
Rayne, La. 


“T hope you will reach every school 
in Pan-America and be the blessed origin- 
ator of uniformity in our parochial 
a v. A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel, 
a. 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a necessity to Catholic teach- 
ers.”—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 

“We are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it every suecess.”’"—Convent of St. 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 
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“Your undertaking is indeed a _ noble 
work and may it meet with the loyal sup- 
port of all.’—Commercial College, Detroit, 
Much. 


“We welcome your Journal and wish it 


the success it deserves.’’—St. Augustine’s 
Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 
“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 


School Journal.’’—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


“I wish your venture in behalf of Catho- 
lie schools and Christian education, un- 
limted success.’—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 


Derby, Conn. 

“It is with sincere rejoicing that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.”—St. Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 


“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its suggestions will be 
put into active work.’—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, Ariz. 

“We heartily welcome The Catholic 
School Journal.’’-—Notre Dame Convent, 
Odell, Ia. 


“We consider The Journal very good and 
just the thing for our schools.’ "Sisters of 


Loretto, Florisant, Mo. 

“We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
Union.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, Neenah, 
Wis. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 


School Journal and wish it every Re cess. 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God bless your noble undertak- 
ing.”—Maris st Brothers Commercial College, 
Iberville, P. Q., Canada. 

“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.” Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 

“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.’’—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 


“We wish The Journal success.’’—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic schools.’’—St. Anne’s <Aca- 
demy, St. Anne, Ill. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 


widest circulation and promise to aid it in 
every possible way.’’—St. Michael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

‘“T like The Journal and wish it success. 
—Rev. A. S. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 
“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
word in it.’’—Convent of eMrey, Lindsey, 
> 

a. 
“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent publication and supplies a need long 
Catholic schools.’’-—Convent of Our 
Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
wish you every success in your 
worthy undertaking.’’—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, Wash. 

“With best wishes for the The 
Journal.”’’Sisters of St. Agnes, du 
Lac, Wis. 
“Tam very 
hope it will 
teachers in the 


” 


felt in 
Lady of 
“We 


success of 


Fond 


glad to get The Journal and 
be spread among all Catholic 
United States. It was very 





much needed.’—Srs. of P. H. of J. CG, 
Hecker, Ill. 

“The Journal is a valuable publication 
and we wish it success.’’—Xaverian Broth- 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 

“God bless your good work, says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute.”’— 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Colusa, Cal. 

“We are very favorably impressed with 
The Journal.’’—Sisters of Holy Cross, Kees- 
ville, N. Y 

“Heartily wishing the Catholic School 
Journal, a long useful and successful life.” 
—Sisters of Holy Cross, St. Pius School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.’’—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
O. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 

“We are very much pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.’’—Srs. of Char- 
ity, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”"—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., East lith 
St., Davenport, Ia. 

“We appreciate The Journal, very 
much.’’—Srs. of Mercy, Springfield, Mo. 

“Every month The Journal's arrival is 


welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 
erything of the best that any paper of its 
kind can contain.’—Srs. of St. Dominic, 


Springwells, Mich. 








“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.’—Dominican 


Sisters, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—~Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, Ia. 


“We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long live and wide- 


ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
teachers.’-—Convent of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. 


“We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.’’"—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santa Monica, Cal. 

“The Journal was very much needed.’’— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, Effingham, IIl 

“We wish you success in the good cause.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 

“We want your helpful paper.’’—Srs. 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. 

“Your Journal is very interesting and 
should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.’’—Srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

“I take 


of 


age 


recommending The 
and wish it the 
Ven. Mother M. 
So. St. Louis, 


pleasure in 
Journal to all teachers, 
success it deserves.”—_ 
Petra, Santa Maria in Ripa, 
Mo. 

“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.’’—Srs. of 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 

“Wishing you every success. 
B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. 

“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo. 

“We consider your Journal worth every 
eent of its subscription price, and more.’ 


"— Rev. A. 


’ 


Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. God 
bless your work.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 
Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 


“T have been 
month, 


reading The 
from page to pag 


Journal every 
e, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value to our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White Church, Mo. 
“We recognize the excellence of your 
Journal.’’—Srs. of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 
Md. 
“We would not like to be 
valued School Journal.’’—Sr. } 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco, Ia. 
“We are delighted with The 
School Journal.’’—Academy of Our 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, 
“Wishing you good success for 
ing year.’’—Sisters of St. 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
“T am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.’’—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 
“T find your monthly 
Catholic teachers.” 
Reedsville, Wis. 
“With best wishes for your success in so 
noble a work.’’—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 
Ill. 


without your 
Catherine, 


Catholic 
Lady of 
Canada. 
the com- 
Dominic, 103 


an excellent help to 
—Rev. Adalbert Cipin, 


“The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind.’”—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“T feel almost forlorn without The Jour- 
nal. It is really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.’’—Sr. M. 
Claudine, C. S. A., Jericho, wis. 

Vishing you every in 
dertaking.”’—Srs. of St. 
Convent, Newark, N. 

“We are very much 
Journal.”’—St. Benedict’s 
Pa. 

“We 
School 
dence 


success 
Charity, 
J 


your un- 
James’ 


with The 
Warren 


plesaed 
Convent, 


would not be without The C 
Journal. It is splendid.” 
Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 
“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 
“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.”—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 
“We are much pleased with The Journal 
and highly recommend it to all teachers.’’— 


atholic 
—Provi- 


Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio, Texas. 

“T wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 

“We are delighted with The Journal.”’— 
Sr. M. de Sales, St. Joseph’s School, Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 





“We wish you success.’’—Sisters of Mer- 
cy, Independence, Ia. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont., 
Canada. 

“Wishing your much success in the un- 
dertaking.’’—Bro. Gerardus, La Salle In- 
stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 

“Wishing you God’s blessing and much 
success.”’—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2568 
Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.”—Sr. M. Loretta, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’”’"—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy’s 
School, Creston, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 
917 KE. Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
ee of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 
> 

a. 


“T appreciate the value of your magazine 
and wish it great success.’’—Sr. M. Dymp- 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, La. 

“The Journal is just what we have been 
looking for.’’—St. John’s Home, St. Mark’s 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
“We like The Journal very much.’’—Srs. 
of Notre Dame, 338 E. 62nd St., New York. 


“The Journal is highly appreciated at St. 
Martin’s Academy.’’—Sr. Victoria, St. Mar- 


tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 
“Wishing you every success.’’—Srs. of 
Mercy, Stanton, Texas. 


“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
every month.’’—Srs. of Imm. Conception, 
30837 Damphine St., New Orleans, La. 

“Wishing your paper success.’’—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old Point Comfort 
College, Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Please send me your valuable paper.”’— 
Rev. J. M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 

“Wishing you unlimited success.’’—Sr. 
Edward, O. S. D., 511 No. Park Ave., 

cago. 

“We wish you success in your praisewor- 
thy undertaking.’’—Benedictine Sisters, St. 
Mary’s, Pa. 

“We desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with the Catholic School Journal.” 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 

“Wishing your work every blessing.”— 
Presentation Nuns, 401 W. 31st St., New 
York 

“Wishing you success 


M. 
Chi- 


in_your grand un- 


dertaking.’’-—Franciscan Sisters, Lyndon 
Sta., Wis. 

“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. Anne’s Rectory, 


: or» 
Brooklyn, N. 

Wei ishing you success in your efforts to 
give us a good progressive Catholic school 
journal.’’—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia. 

“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent medium for the exchange of 
suggestions on school work, between our 
teachers in all parts of the country.”— 
Rev. M. A. Shine, Sutton, Nebr. 

“We wish success to The Catholic School 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers why 
are anxious to train their pupils to be good 
members of society and heirs of the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’—Sisters of St. Francis. 
Bay Settlement, Wis. 

“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
success.’’—Sisters of Providence, Columbus, 
Ind. 

“We wish you every success.” 
St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa 

“We are delighted with The Journal.”— 
Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Agnes Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“We wish God speed and full measure of 


Durick, St. 
¥. 


—Sisters of 


success to The Journal.’’—Srs. of St. Jo- 
seph, Hudson, N. Y. 
“We are pleased with your publication, 


which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work deserves. e Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. 

“Enclosed please _ $1 for The Journal. 


I ows Re to be without it.’’—Sr. Engel- 
bert, Mary’s School, Union City, Ind. 
“W mvs you full success.’’—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 
“May God bless the work.’’—Sisters of 
Notre Dame, 1910 S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“We wish you every success.’ 
tion Academy, Louisville, Ky. 

“We are glad to be of assistance in your 
good work.’”’—Nativity Academy, 30 Madi- 
son St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

“We like The Journal very much and 
wish it success.’”’—Sisters of H. C. J., Lin- 
coln, Nebr, 


’—Presenta- 














THE HOLDEN 
PERFECT BOOKGOVERS. 


MORE QUICKLY ADJUSTED THAN ANY 
OTHER BOOK 











COVER EVER INVENTED. 


Strong and Durable enough to last a School year of Wear, Tear and Handling. 
One Cover receives the Soiling and Filth of the year instead of the Book itself. 
Lessens danger of spreading contagious diseases among the Scholars. 
Made of Pure Leatherette--Waterproof and Germproof, not effected by Rain, 
Snow or Mud. ::: Reduces the cost of Text Books and promotes Cleanliness. 


“BROOKLINE, Mass.—Cheap Durable and Convenient—they have 


become a necessity in the Schools.’ 


’ 


‘““ALLEGHENY, Pa,—They save their cost many times over, besides 


keeping the books clean. 


It is a pleasure to find an article so 


good, and which is kept so good during a series of years.”’ 


IN USE IN OVER 1400 SCHOOL BOARDS, GOVERNMENT AND NOR- 


MAL SCHOOLS, PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


WRITE FOR OUR NE Ww ILLUSTRATED PAMPHPLET ON THE CARE OF 


THE BOOKS. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED FREE, ON REQUEST. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. MASS. 























A GREAT ADOPTION 


By the Diocese of Newark, New Jersey, for exclusive use 
in all the parochial schools for a term of five years 
trom September 1, 1903. 








DEAN AND DAVIS’S INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Inductive Geography 
228 pp. 555 illustrations. 16 full-page colored 
maps, 8 full-page physical maps, and 36 other maps 
andcharts. 72 cents. 

Adyanced Inductive Geography 
334 pp. Profusely illustrated and well equipped 
with maps. General edition $1 00. 

These books treat the earth as the home of man 
and hold the child’s interest by emphasizing the life of 
the globe. They are inductive in method, comprehensive 
and well balanced in subject matter, interesting in style 
and attractively illustrated. 


SENSENIG AND ANDERSON’S ARITHMETICS 


Essentials of Arithmetic 
344 pp. For grammar grades. 60 cents. 
The New Complete Arithmetic 
437 pp. For high and normal schools, academies, 
etc. 90 cents. 
Contain more that is essential and omit more non- 

essentials than any other series. Special prominence 
given to business arithmetic. 
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DUSTLESS SWEEPING 





oleel (Reservoir) Back 


ADJUSTABLE HANDLE 


Aurora, Ind., Jan. 10, 1903. 


Gentlemen—The dustless brush arrived safe and we are simply de- 


lighted with the clean work it does. 
Please send us one more No. 2 metal back. 
tespectfally, 
Sisters of St. Franvis. 
NO 
St. Anne’s Convent, Philadelphia, Feb, 15, 1903. 


Dear Sirs—Pleare send as soon as possible 3 No. 1S. D. floor 


brushes, the same as you sent us in December. 
Tse brush is most satisfactory, 
Yours respectfully, 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 
er err 
Villa Maria, St. Ursulas Hiil, 
Bryan, Texas. 
Gentlemen—Your ‘* Dustless Brush” is a grand success. 
Very Respectfully, 
Ursuline Sisters. 


WRITE TO-DAY “rose pain ror 41 


REGULAR PRICE, LESS EXPRESS CHARGES, IF ENTIRELY 


SATISFACTORY, 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, 


122-124 SYCAMORE STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“We wish you every success 
work.’’—St. Alphonsus Academy, 
mook, Ore. 

“Wishing you and The Journal all pros- 
perity.”"—Mother Superior, Ursuline Con- 
vent, Brown Co., Ohio. 

“The Journal is an excellent publication.” 
—Sr. Alphonsus, St. Jorn’s School, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

“We are delighted with The Journal and 
would rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank God!—a Catholic school journal has 
at last come into existence.’’—Srs. of Notre 
Dame, St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Tacony, 
Philadelphia. 

“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
efficiency of The Catholic School Journai. 
Each number shows a marked improve- 
ment.’”—Sr. M. Bertrand, Dominican Con- 
vent, Fall River, Mass. 

“Wishing your bright journal all the suc- 
cess it deserves, and hoping that you will 
receive the hearty co-operation of every 
Catholic teacher.’’—Sisters of Loretto, Mer- 
nix, Ky. 

“May God continue to bless you in your 
good work. It is a great help to us in our 
— work.’’—Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, 
Ind. 

“We wish your zealous undertaking on 
the part of Catholic education, every suc- 
cess.”"—House of Providence, Kingston, 
Canada. 

“T like The Journal very much.’’—Sr. M. 
Columba, Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Grass 
Valley, Cal. ‘ 

“The Journal is a good thought and I 
hope you will be successful in carrying it 
out as you have planned it. It will fill a 
decided want in the cause of Catholic ed- 
ucation.”—Very Rev. Cyrin Thomas, St. 
Vincent, Ky. 

“Wishing you the blessings of Heaven 
for yourself and your work for the benefit 
of Catholic schools.’’-—Ursuline Convent, 
Quebec, Can. 

“IT am pleased with your journal and am 
very anxious to have it.’’-—Sr. M. Alcantara, 
Herndon, Kans. 
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“God’s blessings and good success.’’—Rev. 


John Nep. Rapp., La Crosse, Wis. _ 

“May God speed the good work of The 
Journal and bless those who promote the 
work.’’—Sisters of Loretto, Sacred Heart 
School, Belleview, Mo. 

“T like your journal very much and wish 
it every success.’’—Rev. W. P. Hogarty, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“It gave us much pleasure to see your 
journal, which cannot fail to be a success.”’ 
—Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del. 

‘“‘We are much pleased with The Catholic 
School Journal.’’—Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

‘“‘May every success attend our first Cath- 
olic School Journal.’’—Sr. Mary of Sacred 
ican St. Thomas Aq. Acad., Brooklyn, N. 


“I wish it every 
Coyle, Amenia, N. Y¥ 

“IT am delighted that at last we are to 
have a Catholic publication for teachers.” 
—Sr. Sacred Heart, St. Joseph’s <Acad., 
Washington, Ga. 

“We say ‘Deo Gratis!’ that we have at 
last a Catholic school journal. I have 
many times in my twenty years of ‘teach- 
ing wished for such a publcation.’’—Ursu- 
line Nuns, Charleston, Mo. 

“Heartily wishing The Journal every 
success and God’s blessing.’’—Sisters of 
Mary, Villa Maria, Pa. 

“We are pleased with The Journal, in 
every respect and wish it success.’’—Sisters 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. 

“Glad to see such a paper.’’—Rev. J. J. 
Graham, Nashville, Tenn. 

“We are very much pleased with The 
Catholic School Journal, and wish it every 
success.”—St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“Your Journal deserves our loyal co-oper- 
ation and I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend it to Catholic teachers.’’—Sr. 
M. Flavia, St. Mary’s Acad., Portland, Ore. 

“We find The Journal to be just what is 
needed by Catholic teachers.’’—Sisters of 
St. Francis, Platte Center, Nebr. 


success.’’-—Rev. D. F. 
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NO CATHOLIC TEACHER o> 


can afford to be without The Journai 
neat school year. 

No effort will be spared to make it 
the 
helpful of school periodicals. 

Besides the addition of new fea- 
of 


work, etce.—there will bea general wm- 


most practical, interesting and 


tures—new serial outlines class 
provement of all departments that have 
thus far contributed so much to the 
popularity of the magazine. Especial 
attention will be given to Catholic fea- 
tures and points of interest. 

Alf you can add a name to The 
Journal’s list of subscribers, do not 
fail to do so. If you know of a Catho- 
lic teacher who is not already a sub- 
scriber, hand her this copy and suggest 
that she give The Journal a trial. If 
perchance, the reader of these lines is 
not a regular subscriber, resolve right 
ff 


The editors are 


here to send in your subscription. 
is only $1.—a year. 
muking every effort to serve your spe- 
cial interests and every new subscrip- 
tion helps to this end. 
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N this Arithmetic the material of the earlier Walsh series 
COMBINES has been re-arranged and re-grouped, and, while the Spiral PRESENT - 
THE Plan is followed throughout, the exercises and problems have ING THE 
SPIRAL been so arranged as to afford at once the thorough and BEST 
practical drill of the Topical Method and the alertness, skill 
AND in analysis, and thorough review that are secured through FEATURES 
TOPICAL the use of the Spiral Plan. Many new Exercises and Prob- OF 
METHODS lems, Definitions, Explanations of Processes, and numerous BOTH 
Directions and Aids to the Teacher have been added. 





The New Walsh is the best arithmetic now available for American schools. 


the best good enough for you? 
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ZOwing to the space requirements Bhd ce eas rs on —, ye oo bene’ American School Furniture Co., 
= F , ne ment iS vacation, to see what new ibash Ave., Chicago, for catalogu 
of the list of commendations and other appari atus and supplies will be needed, and prices. They are the largest aie. are 
special matter in this issue, our regu- tg * ‘Wig aor the as ge _. ag of school furniture and can make 
‘ : “1. REY ) 0., 0 ndianapolis, Ind amas gainex you the best proposition. 
Ch ey hd “aaa — an excellent reputation among Catholic nt sine esnernstn 
‘hurch and School News” is crowded schools for physical and chemical appar- j 
° . atus. Their cabinet outfits are é 7 
out. However, this department is of serviceable and economic—just. suited tc A Gocd Fountain Pen for 5 Cts, 
. . and “¢; , “ypcig i als acd The above cut rate price on t 
greatest interest and value during the the needs of our academies and hign trend new tencl P & number of 
. op ye “2p schools. This company also handles all cachers’ fountain pene, with 
school months, and in omitting it from \inas of school supplies. men _ full directions in neat case—post- 
the Institute number, we desire to aa a pam Walle they inst. A bargain—send for 
state that next year the news depart- 4 gooa book for teachers to read and “THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, Milwaukee, a 


ment will be found more complete than make use of during the vacation months, is 
f I fy Ae 's §PLENDID BARGAINS 


Catholic Reading Circle Manual.” 


ever. will be sent postpaid from this office on 
> receipt of 40 cents, which is a special price 
to the readers of The Journal. 


We are pleased to note that the Sadler- ‘er 
Rowe company, Baltimore, Md., has_re- tonne Loon & Healy Organs om oe to $35; Organs 
vived its publication called “The Bud- If you have not yet tried leatherette, Sweetness 3 ra Woreir af tines, We dicteeraaee 
get.”’ This interesting and valuable peri- water-proof book covers in your school, where. Our organs contain many new improvements 
odical was discontinued in 1901, owing to make it a point this vacation to personal- including the wonderful Reed Pipe Tone, which closely 
a postal ruling excluding all such publics a- ly investigate the merits of these famous iGo te great church organs, Beau- 
tions from second class postal rates. The covers, by writing for free samples to Write today fo iMtectrated estale mcm” 
cutting off of The Budget was much re- The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., eo tw 94 J particalars. 
gretted by teachers of commercial branch- Sprinfigield, Mass. It is positive economy LYON & HEALY om Adams St., 
es in Catholic schools, as in all others, for both of money and health to use these ICAGO ILL, 
its issues were always found to contain sanitary covers on school books. - 
much of practical interest and value on : FEATHERWEIGHT EVESHADE 
business course methods. The Budget is There is every pcan that the parochial Sd + + WILLSAVE YOUR EYES... 
re-established as a quarterly, and will be school attendance next fall will far exceed : Mm Light Weight oz. Adjustable. Durable. 
sent free to all teachers and school offi- previous records. The schools are rapidly a BS No Metal. Lies Flat. Hygienic, perspir- 
cials desiring it. The issue just received gathering in all of their own. This means 7 ation has no effect on it. Healthful, c 
contains many articles of a timely and that there will have to be an increase in restful to the eyes. Visor extraw 
helpful nature, and teachers who secure a seating capacity. Des *ks will have to be Transparent for natural light.@ Opa 
copy will feel a debt of gratitude to the bought to accommodate the additional pu- 3 for artificial light and those wear 
progressive house of Sadler-Rowe for the pils, and to replace old and broken furni- oy glasses. Postpaid on recei ot of 25 cents. 




















valuable suggestions given. ture. It is wel gure is early 
valuable suggestions given S well to figure on this early. TRADE MARK SEATHERWEIONTEYESHADE CO BAYONNE Na 








During the past six months the 
A (OMPLETE Y LL foll Catholic Schools h 
jasonsTonY | Crna TE heshatSdestoarettmet? || THE JONES READERS 
Academy of Our Lady of Angels, $ ; 
: . First Reader, 30 cents; Second Reader, 40 cents: Third Reader, 
P ms ano Elmira; St. Joseph’s Academy, : 
: —_ 60 cents: Fourth Reader, 65 cents; Fifth Reader, 76 cents. 
: Lockport; St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
New York City; St. Francis School, By L. H. JONES, 
Dyersville, lowa; Insfitute of Holy President of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Angels, Fort Lee; St. Benedict's 1. The Jones Readers provide reading material for 


College, Newark ; Academy of Our all the grades of elementary schools. 
Lady of the Sacred Heart. Corsi- 2. Theselections will not onlystimulate and nourish 
’ aliterary taste, but willencourageaninterest innature 
cany, Texas; St. Joseph’s Acade- study, in the humanetreatmentofanimals,in physical 
my, Sherman, Texas; Academy of science, and in ethical standards of life and conduct. 
the Sacred Heart, Waco, Texas: St. 3. The illustrations are especially adequate. 6. te 
4. Theseries presents at a smaller relative cost a 
Mary’ s School, icp eee, tos Ind. larger amount of material than is contained in any 
~ ere other five-book series of readers. ° 
: f Get our prices on Chemi- 5. The authorship presents the combination of wide 
™ ee Be gees a 2 experience with sound pedagogical scholarship. 
Manua ning Supplies, 
Ware FOR (ATALOGUE Pictures and anes fae De- Even a brief examination of these readers will demonstrate their superiority. 
coration. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 








Try the Columbia Micrometer, measures one-half inch by thous- 
9 . 
anna, 252°. CINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Columbia Program Clock will be ready in October, made on an 4 J 
entirely new plan, complete, $30.04. Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


et Che Religious Schools 


Are making a large use of our list of commercial text books. Those who know them, use them, and find them perfectly 
adapted to their needs’ Our desire is to make all schools and teachers, teaching commercial branches, familiar with their 
merits. They are all arranged with due regard to the proper pedagogy involved and are easy books to teach as well as 
easy books to study. Teachers will have no difficulty in teaching from them the first time. The correspondence of schools 


is welcomed and full information will be given. 























The following are a few of our titles that are already in extensive use in religious schools: 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping Lessons in Pitman Phonography 


Lessons in Munson Phonography 


Modern Business Speller 
Complete Typewriter Instructor 


New Business Arithmetic 
Lyons’ Commercial Law 
ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 


POWERS & LYONS, 


11383 Broadway 24 Adams Street 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 





723 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














